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ABSTRACT 

The cross-disciplmary writing program at West 
Chester University (WCU) , Pennsylvania is a long-range, three-part 
program designed to increase the amount, variety, and quality of 
writing done by undergraduates at WCU. It focuses on enhancement 
rather than remediation and provides for: writing emphasis courses 
each semester in traditional liberal studies and m professional 
studies; a general requirement that all students take three of these 
writing emphasis courses; and in-house lectures, seminars, and 
workshops on writing for faculty members m all disciplines. A 
supporting service called "The Writing Consultancy" was developed for 
students. Faculty in all aepartments regularly assign writing tasks 
of various k^nds to attain course objectives. Program outcome 
measures indicate: WCU students write often and in more various 
modes; WCU faculty regularly include writing instruction in their 
courses; and many faculty implement teaching practices in which 
writing is used as a means ot learning the academic discipline. Among 
specific recommendations for implementing such a program are that: it 
be d<=*signed to include components of faculty development, curriculum 
dev. .Lopment, student services, and effective administration; it 
publish newsletters, handbooks, and aids for students and faculty; 
and on-goinc asb'issment be conducted for quality control. The faculty 
handbook for the writing program, comprising over two-thirds of the 
document, is appended. (SM) 
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AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project 



The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory is a two-year project seeking 
to establish and test a model system for collecting and disseminating 
information on model programs at AASCU-member institutions — 375 of the 
public four-year colleges and universities in the United States. 

The four objectives of the project are: 

0 To increase the information on model programs available to 
all institutions through the ERIC system 

0 To encourage the use of the ERIC system by AASGU 
institutions 

0 To improve AASCU's ability to know about, and share 
information on, activities at member institutions, and 

0 To test a model for collaboration with ERIC that o.her nat'cnal 
organizations might adopt. 

The AASCU/ERIC Model Programs Inventory Project is 'unded with a grant 
from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education to the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities, in collaboration 
with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education at The George 
Washington University. 



ABSTRACT 

To increase the amount, variety and quality of writing done 
. y undergraduates at West Chester University, a long-range, 
three-part program was designed and implemented. Faculty were 
provided with workshops and seminars in the philosophy and method 
of "writing across the curriculum"; the University curriculum was 
iriodified to require at least three writing-intensive courses 
beyond the freshir.an composition sequence; and a support service 
called "The Writing Consultancy" was developed for students. 
Program outcome measurements indicate that WCU students write 
often and in more various modes, that WCU faculty regularly 
include writing instruction in their courses, that related 
faculty development activities have continued successfully since 
1978, and that many faculty implement teaching practices in which 
writing is used as a means of learning the academic discipline, 
not just being tested on the discipline. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PROGPJVM 



West Chester Ui ivorsity's cross-disciplinary writing Program 
was begun in 1978 as a pilot project funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities end the Pennsylvania State College 
Educational Trust Fund. Building on the skills developed in 
English composition courses, the program was based on the 
assumption that writing is integral to all academic le-irning in 
liberal and professional studies. The program's focus is 
therefore not on remediation but on enhan';ement; the University 
regards writing as much more than a set of basic languages 
skills. The program provides lor: 

(1) Writing Emphasis Courses each semester in 
traditional liberal studies (for example, English 
literature, history, anthropology, sociology, 
chemistry, and physics) and in professional studies (for 
example, criminal justice, early childhood education, 
nursing and public health). 

(2) A general requirement that all students must 
take three of these writing-emphasis courses, in 
addition to English composition, before their 
senior year. 

(3) In-house lectures, seminars, and workshops on 
writing for faculty members in all discipl ines . 

The WCU Writing Program has been recognized for its scope and 
achievement by the Association of American Colleges. The Writing 
Program is administered by a director and a comuittee of eight 
faculty members representing different fields of study. 
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All students who enter with fewer than 40 credits must take 
at least three approved writing-emphasis courses at West Chester. 
Transfer students who enter with 40-70 credits must take two 
writing emphasis courses. Students who transfer more than 70 
credits must take one writing emphasis course. Each writing 
emphasis course may simultanouely fulfill another degree 
requirement . 

Pertinent literature about writ ing-across-the-curriculum 
(WAC) programs in general is collected in Teaching W riting in all 
Disciplinas , ed. C. Williams Griffin ( Jossey-Bass, 1982) which 
cites the WCU program, and in Robert H. Weiss, "Writing in the 
Total Curriculuin: A Program for Cross-Discipl inary Cooperation," 
in Eight Approaches to Teaching Co m position , ed. Timothy R. 
Donovan and Ben Vh McClelland (NCTE, 1^08). Further discussion 
of the WCU program appears in Robert H. Weiss, "The Humanity of 
Writing," Im proving College and University Teaching , March 1979; 
for the WCU faculty workshop a? a blend of writing strategies 
suitable for all area*? of the curriculum, not just liberal arts, 
see Robert Weiss ard Michael Feich, "Faculty Attitude Change in a 
Cross-Disciplinary Wiiting Workshop," CCC, Feb. 1980. Soiaewhat 
Similar programs for multi-purpose institutions were also funded 
by NEH and FIPSE (for example, at San Bernardino State College 
and Vermont State College); these programs differed significantly 
from the more "liberal arts" oriented programs at small private 
colleges (Beaver, Lycoming) or large universities (Michigan, 
Maryland, Texas). 

The WCU Writing Program design is to 'Educate regular faculty 
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xn all departments to ^^ays they can use writing tasks of various 
kinds to help attain course objectives (that is, to help students 
engage in and learn the material, as well as to communicate 
effectively what they have learned). Approved in 1979, the 
Program mandated three writing-emphasis courses for all 
undergraduates beginning in 1980 (the class of 1984). Some 
aspects of this program brought managerial concerns and slight 
program shifts over the years to accommodate transfer students 
and to provide sufficient inventory of writing-emphasis courses 
to meet the needs of 8,000+ undergraduates. 

The program publishes a newsletter 4-5 times a year, has 
published a 33~page Faculty Handbook for the WCU W riting Progra m, 
conducts free-lunch-for-f acuity sessions where writing-emphasis 
teaching strategies are shared, and provides a 3-day intensive 
workshop in May just after the end of the Spring semester. The 
free-lunch sessions and the 3-day workshop enjoy a good 
reputation among faculty and administration and are seen as a 
valuable "faculty development" activity. At least 10 WCU faculty 
have published or present professional papers on WAC. The 
Writing Program has been funded over the past 4 }/ears ty small 
grants from the WCU Faculty Development Committee and for two 
years by grants irom the state university system's Faculty 
Development Council (SSHE), the latter providing for the 
inclusion in the May v. orkshop of faculty from 13 institutions. 

Among other visible results, WCU has an inventory of over 
275 courses revised to emphasize writing. Past evaluations were 
published oy the Program Director and included in the final 
report to NEH. Later evaluations gathered data op program 



effects on students and faculty 




of surveying students to determine their p( rceptions of program 
content and usefulness. 

The WCU Writing Pi..gram succeeded in its objectives because 
(1) its philosophy responded effectively to faculty and student 
needs in writing and learning, (2) it was pragmatic and down-to- 
earth rather than theoretical, (3) it was effectively 
administered, and (4) it was diverse and flexible enough to 
embrace many different conceptions of writing and tea:;hing. The 
program is now concerned with quality control, on-going 
assessment, and leadership succession. 
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West Chester University's cross-disciplinary Writing Program 
was begun in 1978 as a pilot project furded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and the Pennsylvania State College 
Educatj-onal Trust Fund. It now serves all of the University's 
more than 8,000 unde^rgraduates. T^e WCU Writing Program is 
t.sed on the assumption that writing is importantly related to 
thinking and is integral to academic learning in liberal and 
professional studies. Its focus is not on remediation but on 
enhance^nent . The Program provides for; 

1. Approximately 140 Writing-Emphasis courses each 
semester. 

2. A General Requireir.ent that all students must take three 
(3) of these Writing-Emphasis couses each semester. 

3. In-house lectures, seminars, and workshops on writing. 

4. An in~iiouse newsletter. 

5. Special activities involving students. 

Like many other colleges and universities, WCU has been 
dismayed at the marked decline in ^hc literacy skills of its 
entering studcnto. Frequent complaints were heard from 
professors in the humanities, social sciences, and sciences about 
the writing abilities of their students. Whereas from 1962 to 
1973 the mean SAT Verbal aptitude scores of entering freshmen 
ranged from 485 to 507, in 1977 the mean was 546, with two-thirds 
of rhe scores ranging between 380 and 54C. Overall, the total 
writing ability of students entering WCU showed weakness on all 
levels: the organization and development of ideas, the formc*cion 
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of effective paragraphs and sentences, vocabulary, and use of the 
conventions of standard grammar, mechanics, and punctuation. 
This is especially significant if considered in light of the 
college's tradition of educating future teachers for Pennsylvania 
schools. The tested verbal abilities of students entering WCU 
and going chrough freshmen composition programs suggested two 
major needs: for more instruction in and reinforcement of basic 
skills, and for writing experiences to he]p them learn a 
discipline and within it to exercise theii knowledge comfortably. 

In the late I970's, WCU was ripe for a program for writing 
in all disciplines. Because of the efforts of the program 
director, the University piloted a program for Writing Across the 
curriculum (WAC). At the time, WAC was a nationwide 
reconsideration of the role that writing plays in the learning of 
all subjects. Synthesizing research in cognitive development and 
writing theory, WAC programs aimed to increase the quantity and 
quality of writing done in academic courses and thereby to 
improve both stuaent writing and comprehension of subject matter. 
To do this, WAC progr^r.^ offered faculty a forum for discussina 
writing and teaching ana provided specific training in the use of 
writing as a learning device. 

Pesearch indicated that communicating the importanc2 of 
writing to students in the classroom helped improve their 
writing. Other research indicated that the effective "se of 
writing in teaching can substantially improve learning. 

Across the nation, instructors indicated three major reasons 
for their interest in WAC. First, they found measurable 
improvement in the quality of learnin^j when WAC techniques were 
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used systematically. Since their primary interest was in such 
learning improvements, they saw WAC as something to help them do 
a better job of teaching. 

Second, the effectiveness of basic skills instruction, that 
is, composition courses, was consistently reinforced across the 
University in WAC programs. Faculty increar.ed the amount of 
writing students did in various clases, which in turn improved 
general student literacy. Graduating students who had this 
superior training helped give the University a good reputation, 
thus helping to attract more talented and well-prepared students. 

Third, faculty who participated in WAC seminars and 
workshops reported that as a result they themselves felt more 
comfortable writing, wrote more, and believed they w^re writing 
better. Ultimately, not only were student writing and learning 
improved, so also were the quantity and quality of faculty 
writing . 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE WCU WRITING PROGRAM 
The Writing Program at West Chester University was 
established to guarantee students continued practice in writing 
beyond freshman composition courses and to provide students with 
a variety of writing tasks throughout their academic careers. 
The long-range goal of the program is to improve student writing 
and learning. Specific goals are: 

1. To encourage and assist faculty in developing 
writing-intensive courses in all disciplines. 

2. To help create enough writing-emphasis courses so that 
students are guaranteed a reasonable selection in fulfilling 
their 3-course requirement. 

3. To approve courses for the "W" designation and to 
monitor the quality of the program. 

Building on the skills developed in English composition 
courses, the program is based on the assumption that writing is 
integral to all academic learning in liberal and professional 
studies. The program's focus is therefore not on remediation but 
on enhancement; the University regards Vvriting as much more than 
a set of basic language skills. 

West Chejiiter students' scores on the SAT-Verbal test have 
declined about 50 points since 1970. Over 40% of all West 
Chester University student place into remedial composition. If 
students complete their composition requirement, they would 
ordinarily get onl' occasional — and inadequate — attention to 
their writing. With the aid of funds from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the Writing Program was begun in 1978 to 
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remedy this inadequacy. The program aimed to make all 
departments tesponsibic for some components of writing 
instruction or reinforcing writing skills. The Writing Emphasis 
requirement became operational with the revised General Education 
requirements . 

The original proposal for the Writing Program and the 
Writing Emphasis requirement contained a mandated faculty 
development component that was eliminated by the Cuiriculuiu and 
Academii. Policies Committee (CAPC) when they approved the final 
plan in 1980. In Fall 3983 the Writincj Program Committee 
evaluated the program and submitted a status report to the Pean 
of Arts and Sciences. In March 1984 the Executive Committee of 
Arts and Sciences scrutinized the writing-emphasis requirement, 
and their concerns were answered through a written response by 
the Writing Program Committee and an informational meeting for 
department chairperson:^ and deans. One change in the program did 
occur: CAPC reviewed th ^ 3-course Writi -Emphasis requirements 
in 1984 and altered it so that a student could take all thr'^e "W" 
courses in one subject. 

To encourage and assist faculty in designing Writing- 
Emphasis C^W") courses in all disciplines, the Writing Program 
hosts 1 cr 2 afternoon seminars and a 2-day summer workshop in 
May, publishes at least 4 newsletters a year, and developed a 
bound handbook. 

To help create an adequate number of "W" courses, the 
Writing Program director holds occasional information sessions 
for department heads and deans, monitors the Master Scheduling 
process, and reminds faculty members and department heads about 



using +-he "W" notation. 

To approve courses for the "W" designation, the Writing 
Program Cominittee has developtJ a standard form to be completed 
by an interested faculty member; holds meetings to evaluate and 
vote on the courses; upon approval, contacts the faculty member, 
department head, Registrar, and Management Information Systems; 
and upon disapproval, works with faculty members to improve their 
materials. The Committee also surveys students and faculty as a 
check on program effectiveness* 

The Writing Consultancy support service was divested in May 
1985 to nut tutoring services under one roof; the function was 
assumed by the Center for Academic Excellence. 

All faculty receive the Writing Program newsletters and have 
received the longer publication. At least 200 faculty members 
have pa' ticipated in one or more afternoon seipinars or summer 
workshops; faculty from all departments have participated, many 
by being featured as speakers. Since there now exist 262 
different Writing Emphasis courses taught by as many or more 
faculty, at least this number of faculty have thought about and 
gon3 through the process of course approval for the "W" 
designation. From 3000 to 3500 WCU students take ''W" courses 
each semester. The Consultancy was used by about 45 students a 
semester for a total use of about 150 hours per academic year. 

Five changes have occurred in the Writing Program since 
1981. Suimmer faculty workshops, which had been part of the 
original program, were restored in 1984 after an absence of 2 
years. The 3-course requirement for all students was modified in 



1984 so that a student is now able to take all three in one 
subject. The Writing Consultancy function was given to the 
Center for Academic Excellence in 1985. In 198 3 the Program 
began to report to the FAS Dean instead of the Provost. In 1985 
the Faculty Development Committee began to support some Writing 
Program activities. 

The Director publishes the Newsletter; arranges, staffs, and 
conducts the faculty seminars and workshops; calls an'^ ':'onducts 
meetings of the Writing Program Committee; keeps records of 
minutes and course inventories; monitors Writing-Emphasis 
offerings on each Kaster Schedule; seeks funds to support 
program activities; communicates with university units; and has 
overall administrative responsibility for the program. The 
Committee approves courses for the "W" designation, recommends to 
CAPC on policy matters and to university administration on 
procedural matters, and advises the director on faculty 
development and student activities. 

No FTE faculty aj^e assigned to the Writing Program except as 
part of regular assignments. The director's time on the Program 
is 5-10% FTE, including summer. The half-time graduate assistant 
aids in writing and publishing the newsletter and in other 
program activities, and the secretary duplicates, distributes, 
and files program materials. 

The Program Director has a national reputation for having 
developed the WCU program in 1978, has helped other universities 
establish similar programs, and has published articles on writing 
across the curriculum. 

The Writing Program has little real cost: an estimate 10% of 
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secretarial tiir.c {about ;11C0) and 50% of a grpduate assistant 
($1750). The Pr-^gram Director and another faculty member who 
codirect the May workshop have each been paid a week's salary. 
In the past two ye^ rs, other costs involving contracts for 
external consultants have been paid with funds from thv, FacuiLy 
Development Committee. 
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RESULTS 

Of the externally funded original years: 
Q ual itative : 

1. A full complement of 25 faculty signed up for the 
first week-long faculty WAC seminar; there were no empty places, 
and there was a waiting list. In 1979, 11 faculty participated 
even without funding for nominal stipends. 

?. Faculty participants wrote testimonials to the WCU 
administration and project staff praising the workshop for its 
philosophy and usefulness. 

3. The 40-person WCU Curriculum Council approved in 
1979 the new graduation requirement for 3 writing courses. This 
major academic requirement has changed only slightly since then. 

4. A survey of participating faculty (N =16) in 1983 
indicated satisfaction with the program. 

5. The program proposal was selected as a model by the 
American Association ot Colleges. 

6. The original evaluation of the faculty workshop was 
done by Robert P. Parker (Rutgers L ) and the program director. 
Parker favored a more theoretical approach, while Weiss favored the 
practical blended with the theoretical. 

Quantatitive : 

1. The - .ogram generated 7 published papers and over 
10 presentations at academic conferences by 10 faculty. Several 
of these continue to be cited in the professional literature 
(Griffin, Parker, Hillocks). 

2. Subsequent quasi-experimental research undertaken 



by the program director and colleagues investigated 

relationships among writing tasks, writing apprehension. coiiLcnt 

learning, and writing improvement. See: 

Robert H. Weiss, "A Recent Project on Writing to Learn," 
paper delivered at NCTE conference, November 1979 
(ED 191 073) . 

Robert H. Weiss and S.A, Walters, "Writing Apprehension: 
Implications for Teaching Writin^^ and Concept Clarity," 
paper delivered at Conference on College Composition ari 
Communication, March 1980 (ED 189 619) . 

Robert H. Weiss and S.A. Walters, "Writing to Learn," paper 
delivered at American Educational Research Association, 
March 1980 (ED 191 056) . 

Subsequent Evaluation : 

1. Two components of the Writing Program have been 
evaluated over the past seVf;iral years: Writing Emphasis courses, 
and faculty development activities. Assessment of Writing 
Emphasis courses has consistea of tallying their number and 
variety over a 6-year period, of two surveys of student opinion 
regarding those courses and the entire program, and a sampling of 
anonymous faculty opinion on the same. Assessment of Writing 
Program faculty development activities has consisted of tallying 
the number of events annually and the number of participants in 
those events, and surveying participants. 

Since beginning in 1980, the Writing Emphasis Course 
requirement has affected all students and all departments. The 
number of "W" courses offered each semester has stabilized at a 
comfortable range of 3300-3800, all departments now cooperate by 
offering at least one "W" course, and the number of student 
complaints or requests for exemption has dwindled to a trickle. 

Students were surveyed in Fall 83 (N=262) and Fall 86 
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(N=215). In Fall 83, 23.7% of students said they were not well 
informed about the Writing Emphasis course requiremeiiu, this 
percentage was 23.4% in Fall 86. In 1983, 51.9% of students 
said that their faculty advisor informed them of the "W" 
requirement, while in 1986 only 33.5% so claimed. The 
percentage of students experiencing difficulty in finding courses 
to fulfill the "W" requirement decreased from 38.5% in Fall 83 to 
25.1% in Fall 86. Whereas in 1983 as many as 52.7% of students 
noted that their "W" courses had been greatly or moderately 
effective in giving them practice as writers and improving their 
writing, in 1986 this percent was 42.3 (the question beinq 
phrased differently;. Sixty-seven students (31%) disagreed in 
1986 that their "W" courses had improved their writing. 
Nonetheless, 67% of the students in Fall 86 (1983 students were 
not asked) agreed that the Writing Emphasis requirement should be 
increased or retained as is. 

From 1978 to 1986, the Writing Program held the following 
faculty development activities: 

Date Activity # of Participants 



June 19-23, 1978 Writing Emphasis Workshop ^9 

June 20-24 1979 Writing Workshop 9 

April 11-12, 1080 Faculty Writing Seminar/Workshop 10 

May 19-20, 1980 Writing Workshop 43 

November 14, 1980 Holistic Assessment of Writing 10 

March 20, 1981 Writing Workshop/Seminar 21 

May 8, 1981 Writing Program Workshop 19 

October 23, 1981 Writing Your Own Textbooks 48 

December 2, 1982 Three Kinds of Writing-Emphasis Courses 7 

October 13, 1983 Reunion and Discussion 13 

April 25, 1984 Review of Writing Emphasis Program 31 

May 28-29, 1984 Writing Across the Curriculum 15 

October 17, 1985 Critical Thinking, Problem-Solving and 10 

Writing 

December 5, 1985 Collaborative Learning Workshop 18 

March 20, 1986 Technical Writing 8 
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May 28-29, 1986 
November 4, 198 6 
December 1, 198 6 



Writing Across the '*:urriculum 
Essay Exam Panel Discussion 
Remedial Writers 



8 
21 
12 



Faculty participants in the 1987 and 1.^88 summer workshops 
have been surveyed regarding the quality and utility of those 
programs. Of 14 persons responding to the overall a^r^^'^^smen^ oi 
the workshops, 10 stated that they were excellent, 4 that they 
were good. For improving their effectiveness as teachers, 10 
said excellent, 4 said good. For practical ideas for designing 
writing assignments, 11 said excellent, 3 said good. All 14 
would recommend this workshop tc their colleagues and v^ould 
attend a similar worKshop with new information and ideas. 
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In Fall 1988, over 450 students were surveyed on 



program content and delivery. The data have not yet been 



reported. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Because the WCU Writing Program has endured well b^^ycnd the 
original period of external funding, recommendations regarding 
overall outcomes are current. WCU is satisfied with the program 
as it has evolved: it is especially pleased with the program's 
faculty development activities and their results in the 
undergraduate cu\riculum. Specific recommendations are: 

1. That any WAC program embrace a wide-ranging and 
practical philosophy rather than a narrow and idealistic 
philosophy of waiting instruction, no matter how theoretically 
appealing. Include traditional writing tasks such as term 
papers, book reports, and essay exams, but also teach faculty the 
use of short learning centered writing tasks and rhetorical 
variety in writing assignments. 

2. That the program be designed to include component s of 
faculty des^elopment, curriculum development, student services, 
and effective administration. 

3. That faculty development be part of a long-range plan 
and that the specific hourly activities of faculty development 
activities be carefully planned by knowledgeable workshop 
activities and program directors — if necessary from other 
campuses . 

4. That intensive faculty development activities be 
conducted in a retreat-like environment over 3-10 days and that 
faculty participants be paid a stipend. 

5. That curriculum development for writing emphasis or 
writing intensive courses be contingent on (3.) and be planned al 



to avoid pitfalls. For example, participation shoul'J be required 
of all departments, and policy must be written for transfer 
students . 

6. That provisions of student services be guaranteed by an 
internal funding committment cr the University administration co 
an English Department, a Writing Center, a Tutoring Center, or 
some similar service; and that appropriate training be provided 
for helpers of students. 

7. That program participants at all levels — faculty, 
adminiFcrative, student peer tutors, and students — be 
encouraged or required to write about their participation in the 
program. 

8. That the program publish newsletters, handbooks, and 
aids for students and faculty. 

9. That an awareness of activities and appropriate 
publicity be planned to inform the various audiences of the 
program's goal and accomplishments. 

10. That program administration derive its support and 
direction from a broad campus constituency, and that Ll:^^ zlaylish 
Department not dominate. 

11. That progrc^m management include attention to importc»nt 
detail*; such as how writinc;-emphasis courses will be tracked on 
the computer, how they will be noted on a transcript, and 

how many seats and how many courses are needed in a semester. 

12. That on-going assessment be conducted and that quality 
control be a real issue for program administrators, but that 
evaluation of writing proficiency not necessarily be part of this 
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assessment because it is costly and difficult to administer. 

13. That external consultants to a campus writing program 
not be theoreticians but should include managers of similar 
programs and non-English faculty from diverse institutions • 

A writing program such as WCU's is viable elsewhere. The 
program director has consulted with a number of faculties and 
assisted them in developing similar or even superior program 
designs, most recently at Kean College of New Jersey. 
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FACULTY HANDBOOK 



FOR THE 

WEST CHESTER UNIVERSITY 
WRITING PROGRAM 

AND 

WRITING-EMPHASIS 
COURSES 



This handbook was developed liy Robert Weiss, Chris Gesualdl, 
and Linda Brant under a grant from the WCU Faculty Development 
Committee. 

December, 1987 
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Many individuals and groups have advanced the idea ot the 
West Chester University Writing Prograin: 

- The National Endowment for the Humanities, which gave us 
our start in 1979; 

- The English Department, where such courses originate; 

- The Writing Program Committee, which has existed since 
1979, and on which over 30 faculty and students have 
oerved well; 

- A contingent of Writing Emphasis faculty too large to 
list by name in this handbook; 

- The Faculty Development Committee, who through recent 
years have provided grants to support the various 
seminars and speakers for the Writing Program; anci 

" Current and past administrators, especially Richard 
Branton who as Provost helped the Writinrj Program to 
begin, and William Morehouse who as Actj^ ^ Provost and 
Acting Dean has provided continued support and guidance. 

With these and other friends and participants. West Cher.ter 
University has had almost a decade of high quality progiam-., 
seminars, workshops, and other activities for faculty inter- 
ested in improving students' abilities to write and think. 
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Production of this Handbook has been underwritten by the 
WCU Faculty Development Committee. My intent as prir.ary author 
has been to reflect the diverse aspects of our current programs 
and to aid faculty members in improving their teaching and their 
students ' learning. 

bob Weiss 
Philips 210 
EXT 2297 
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I. Why Write? 

Writing, it is gererally said, is connected with learning 
and thinking. If so, writing must be useful in every college 
classroom. As an inst.ructor, you may accept this position as 
generally true, but you may have some reservations about using 
writing in your classes. How much of a burden will writing add? 
How much time will writing steal from your coverage of course 
material? Are you expected to teach "English"? How will 
students react to writing tasks? Thi^ guidebook explores each 
of these concerns. 

Rodin's "Thinker" ma/ be one of the few thinkers: who awo.,n ^ 
have a pencil in his hand. Most typical thinkers at some point 
have pen or pencil poised to jot down the numbers, schemes, 
designs or words tbat capture their thoughts and allow them to 
build and extend them. Writing pins down an elusive idea and 
allows the thinker to explore it, see its implications and pos- 
sibilities, test its truth and worth, and use it as a stepping 
stone to othei thoughts or as the cornerstone to a concept or 
structure . 

The connection between thinking and writing is so close that 
what are sometimes called writing modes are really ways of 
tiiinking. Students who take in lectures passively, as if watch- 
ing T.V., are learning less effectively than if they were 
actively involved and engaged with the course material. If they 
write, they are no longer passive receivers: they will be origi- 
nators, synthesizers, and producers of thought. The act of 
writing imprints learning on the mind and in memory. The use of 
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so many senses--kinesthetic in the physical act of writing, 
auditory as the students listen to their inner voices, and 
visual as they create a graphic record before their own eyes — 
all reinforces the concepts being learned. The written record 
they produce is then visible, permanent, and available for 
instant review both by thems:elves and others. 

Writing is also connected to lecirning in that it gives 
students unique access to their previous knowledge and experien- 
ces. Writing reveals to students what they already knew and 
what they still have to learn about the subject. Writing 
facilitates the learning of complex material. Like a digestive 
enzyme, writing can break down new, difficult concepts into 
absorbable components. Students make unfamiliar information 
their own by putting it in their own words and connecting it to 
what they already know. 

Finally, writing can improve reading comprehension by 
demanding close reading of the text and by familiarizing 
students with certain modes — for example, explaining a process 
or comparing. If they practice these modes in their writing 
they may better recognize them in their reading. 

So how much writing are we talking about? As much as satis- 
fies your goal for improving student thinking and learning. As 
a miminium, we recommend that you have students do some informal 
writing which does not require correction, write one or two 
short papers connected to a major course objective, and answer 
an essay question in each exam. 
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As an inscructor you may be wondering if this will mean more 
work for you. It will, but at is manageable work and it will 
also make you a Setter teacher. You will be doing something to 
solve real problems your students have in learning and communi- 
cating. Yes, it will take longer to evaluate essay exams than 
to score an Of. -Scan test form. But the results of using writing 
throughout the semester will make it worth it. You will be 
encouraged and excited about seeing what your students can 
arhi 3ve . 

Can you be expected to teach Englisn? Not at all. No one 
expects you to use your cIpss time to teach syntax, grammar, or 
prose style. When you read a piece of student writing, your 
concern will be with the student's grasp of course content, 
astuteness of thinking, and clear communication of ideas. 

What about correctness? You may bo bothered by your 
studeii. incorrect usage, but you probab?y don't remember many 
of the rules yourself, you probably acquired your sense of 
correctness through extensive reading, and you pro>^ably can 
write adequately or well without much recourse to rules. You 
can help your students learn correctness by demanding a reason- 
able degree of it. For example, you can take off points if your 
students can't spell key terms specific to your course, ones 
that you have been working on all semester. You can demand that 
your students write in complete sentences and observe c juven- 
tions of standard English needed to understand the message. In 
other words, you can reinforce the importdiice of correctness by 
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having some ele:aent of it count on cer+-'=iin writing assignments. 
You can make one general comment on these aspects, but you do 
nov: have to mark each error. 

Suppose you have students who can't write well but can get 
an "A" on an objective test? Won't this penalize them? Yes, it 
will, but in order to maintain the "A" they should be forced to 
learn to articulate concepts, to spell ksy terms and to make 
sense in complete sentences. Their employers wilJ expect this 
much and may demand retraining on the job to achieve it; their 
senior professors on thesis committees also have a right to 
expect genuine literacy. 

What if your students object and say, "This is not an 
English course, so why should o^\z: knowledge of English be 
counted as well as our knowledge of the course content?" Just 
remind your students that the separation of English from other 
disciplines does not occur in the outside world. The ability to 
write a simple report or summary, to keep a chart or log, to 
write a memo, letter, or proposal, and to set forth a position 
and back xt up are an integral part of a college student's 
future, wnether that future is in trade, technology, business or 
a profession. This "public" kind of writing is part of the 
equipment necessary to function well in the world. The real- 
life situations about, which your students will have to commun- 
icate in the future will never present themselves on Op-Scan 
forms • 

While English is a separate discipline on campus, use of the 
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English language is also an essential component of virtually 
every class. The English word, whether heard, read, or written, 
is the medium through which the class is conducted. The task of 
communicating clearly and in writing what was learned is an 
expected part of every Writings-Emphasis course and could be a 
part of almost every other class. 



II. What is Writing Across the Curriculum (WAC)? 

What is Writing Across the Curriculum (WAC)? WAC is a 
nationwide reconsideration of the role that writing plays in the 
learning of all subjects. Synthesizing research in cognitive 
development and writing theory, WAC programs aim to increase the 
quantity and quality of writing done in academic courses and 
thereby to improve both student writing and comprehension of 
subject matter. To do this, WAC programs offer faculty a forum 
for discussing writing and teaching and provide specific 
training in the use of writing as a learning device. 

Research has indicated thai- communicating the importance of 
writing to students in the classroom has helped improve their 
writing, other research has indicated that the effective use of 
writing in teaching can substantially improve learning. Univer- 
sity faculty have contributed in both areas: learning to write. 
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and writing to learn 

Across the nation, instructors indicate three major reasons 
for their interest in WAC. First, they have found measurable 
improvement in the quality of learning when WAC techniques are 
used systematically. since their primary interest has been in 
such learning improvements, they see WAC as something that helps 
them do a better job of teaching. 

Second, the effectiveness of basic skills instruction, that 
is, composition courses, is consistently reinforced across the 
University in WAC Programs. Faculty increase the amount of 
writing students do in various classes, which in turn improves 
general student literacy. Graduating students who have this 
superior training help give the University a good reputation, 
thus helping to attract more students who are talented and well- 
prepared. 

Third, faculty who have particioed in WAC seminars and work- 
shops report that as a result they themselves feel more comfort- 
able writing, write more, and believe they are writing better. 
Ultimately, rut only are student writing and learning improved, 
so also are the quantity and quality of faculty writing. 

How can you support WAC? There are a variety of ways 
faculty can participate in WAC. These can range from merely 
stressing the importance of writing well in all your teaching, 
to participating in a faculty seminar and reconsidering the role 
writing plays in your teaching. To participate most effect- 
ively, you should know about the West Chester University 
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program, which is one of the oldest and most respected in the 
United States. 



III. What is West Chester University's Progreun for Writing 
Across the Curriculum? 

West Chester UniveiTsity • s cross-^disciplinary Writing Program 
was begun in 1978 as a pilot project funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and the Pennsylvania State Colleje 
Educational Trust Fund. It now serves all of the University's 
more than 10,000 undergraduat^is . The WCU Writing Program is 
based on the assumptions that writing is importantly related to 
thinking and is integral to academic learning in liberal and 
professional studies. Its focus is not on remediation but on 
enhancement. The Program provides for: 

1. Approximately 140 Writing-Emphasis courses each 
semester . 

2. A General Requirement that all students must take 
three (3) of these Writing-^Emphasis courses. 

3. In--house lectures, seminars, and workshops on writing. 

4. An in--house newsletter. 

5. Special activities involving students. 
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This section of the Writing Program Faculty Handbook will tell 
you about these major aspects of the University program and 
about three important procedures for faculty: 

6. How to get a course approved as Writing-Emphasis. 

7. How to get the '-W" course into the Master Schedule. 

8. How else to get involved in WAC. 

1- Approxim ately 135 Writing Emphasis Courses each semester . 
According to the policy adopted in 1980, each student will take 
at least three Writing-Emphasis courses at West Chester. (The 
requirement is reduced to two for transfer students with 40-70 
credits, and to oi.e for students transferring 71 or more 
credits.) Courses with the Writing-Emphasis designation are not 
additional requirements but regular subject-matter courses that 
by themselves can fulfill other general education, cognate, or 
major requirements. These courses are offered in almost all 
departments. They differ from other courses only in that their 
syllabi and assignments call for a significant amount of writing 
and their instructors provide significant attention to improving 
student writing. 

Writing-Emphasis courses are not English composition courses 
but are courses that reinforce the competencies established in 
them. Also, Writing-Emphasis courses are not intended to be 
senior seminars in which extensive written work is ordinarily 
required; rather, as envisioned for th\s requirement, they are 
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less advanced courses, many of which may be suitable for general 
education on the freshman, sophomore, and junior levels. One of 
their main purposes is to prepare students to attain some of the 
competencies that are called for in senior seminars. 

2- A Gener al Requirement that all students must take thrPP 
j.J_l of these Writing-Emphasis courses. The three Writing- 
Emphasis courses, in aduition to English Composition, are 
preferably to be taken before the senior year. 

In evaluations of the Writing-Emphasis policy conducted in 
1983 and 1986, it was found that students were well informed of 
this Writing Emphasir, requirement. Most student respondents 
agreed that they had had no trouble in finding a Writing- 
Emphasis courses, and that the Writing-Emphasis courses had 
helped them impiove their writing. 

3. In-hcuse l ectures, seminars, and workshops on writing for 
faculty members in all disciplines. Some are in the summer, 
some a series in Fall and Spring. wCU faculty members as well 
ds outside experts are often invited to pa icipate in or laad 
these. In ten years, over 2 50 members of the WCU faculty have 
participated in one or more Writing Program events. 

In 1986 and 1987, for example, workshops were led both fay 
WCU faculty and professors from around the country. Judith 
Scheffler of WCU conducted a seminar on "Technical Writing," and 
Ruth Sabol of WCU conducted a seminar on "Remedial Writers: What 
to do in the Classroom." Among the outside faculty participa- 
ting were Cynthia L. Caywood from the University of San Diego, 
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whose topic was "Female Students in the Writing Classroom," and 
Gail Hearn, Biology Department Chairperson at Beaver CollcQe, 
whose topic vas "Why Writing is so Difficult." 

Other WCU faculty members participating in recent workshops 
were: George Maxim of Early Childnood and Reading, Leigh Shaffer 
of Sociology/Anthropology, and Walter Fox of the English 
Department. 

Other visiting workshop leaders were: Stephen Conrad of Bard 
College and Community College of Philadelphia; Barbara Nodine 
(Psychology), Beaver College; Leon Markowitz (English), Lebanon 
Valley College; John Trimbur (English), Boston University; and 
Christopher Thaiss (General Education Prc".am) , George Mason 
University. 

^- An in-house newsletter by and for faculty. over twenty 
newsletters have appeared in the history of the Program, most 
recently three or four during each academic year. These are 
distributed to all WCU faculty members here and have been 
requested by faculty across the country. 

A typical newsletter will have information on what the WAC 
Program at WCU is doing or has done, or news about writing- 
emphasis programs around the country. Occasionally the news- 
letter will have features on what WCU faculty members are doing 
in their Writing-Emphasis courses. Some specifically useful 
past newsletters have been written by Susan Slaninka of the 
Nursing Department and John Turner of the History Department. 
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^- Special a ctivities involving students : These have 
included a Writing Day, a Writing Month, and a humor contest. 
Students have also participated* in panel discussions and 
received awards for good writing. 

^' How to get a cour se approved as Writing-Emphasis . m 
order to get a course listed with the "W" symbol a faculty 
member must fill out a Criteria and Checklist for Writing- 
Emphasis Designation (see Attachment B) . The form lists the 
four requirements for a course to receive the "W" designation. 
These include a "writing summary" approved by the chairperson of 
the department, and the Writing Program Committee's approval 
before the course can be listed as a "W" on the Master Schedule. 

7. How to ge t th e "W" course into the Mas ter SchednlP. when 
the course has been approved, the "W" notation can be added by 
the Department Chairperson to the printed Master Schedule for 
the coming semester. Sometimes the Department Chairperson has 
to be reminded to add this comment ("W") on the Master Schedule. 

8 . How else to get involved . 

- Talk up writing among your colleagues. 

- Offer one or more Writing-Emphasis courses. 

- Make sure your students know that writing is 
important . 

- Reward good student writing in your courses and in 
your departmental major. 

- Write an article and share it with your student?. 
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- Participate in a Writing Program seminar. 

- Ask to serve on the Writing Program Committee. 

- Write another article. 

- Volunteer for Writing Program activities. 

- Find articles on writing in your field and share 
them with your colleagues and the Committee. 

- Conduct research on the effect of writing on your 
students . 

- Develop a means of publishing your students » 
writing . 



IV. How Are WCU Writinq-Emphasis Courses Taught? 

In practical terms, what do individual West Chester Univer- 
sity instructors do in teaching their Writing-Emphasis courses? 
From an inventory of over 250 Writing-Emphasis courses, ranging 
from general education requirements to advanced offerings in a 
major, we have selected a variety of approaches to writing 
emphasis. 

Rather than restrict the way an instructor sets up writing 
tasks in such a course, the committee's criteria and checklist 
both allow for considerable individualization. The checklist 
(Attachment B) includes four criteria for the syllabus: 
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There must be a "writing summary" which shows how 
the writing assignments will be used in class. 

2. There must be a com^itrent to use seme of the 
writing-^emphasis it!eas recommended by the Writing 
Program. 

3. There must be a commitment to use examples of 
student writing to explain writing techniques 
applicable to the course. 

4. There must be a commitment by the insi->-uctor to 
provide constructive comments to encourage 
improvement . 

These four criteria are worth some explanation. The first, 
which calls for a writing summary, is primarily intended to 
enable an instructor to think through the writing objectives and 
writing tasks for a course with the same thoroughness usually 
afforded lectures on course content. Why, after all, are we 
assigning research papers, ^ssay exam-inat ions , learning logs, 
etc.? Each instructor formulates an individual rationale in 
his/her writing summary, which may then be examined for approval 
by the Writing Program Committee. The task of composing these 
summaries calls for instructors to examine the rationale for 
using writing in a given course, encourages improvement in 
managing currently assigned writing tasks, and promotes 
innovation in forms of written expression. 

To assist instructors in developing their writing summaries, 
the Writing Program Committee has issued a separate list of 
recommended writing activities (Attachment C: gome R ecommended 
Writing Activities) . These suggested activities fall into three 
categories: those requx^-ing evaluation by the instructor; those 
that may or may not be evaluated by the instructor; and "other." 
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For the most pc , those activities requirlnc evaluation are 
improved versions of familiar academic assignip.ents . The Commit- 
tee wishe \ to discourage such practices as simply assigning a 
term paper with only a few minutes of talk and letting the 
students go on their own, or giving essay exams without 
explaining what is being sought in the answers. From the 
perspective of the Writing Program Committee, the most likely 
end ot such assignment-'-aking would be student failure. 

For writing to be used effectively in traditional ways, the 
Committee has concluded after reviewing current literature on 
the subject that you must take time to explain to your students 
what you are looking .'or in their tests and papers. it is also 
helpful to have brief conferences with your students to assess 
their progress on papers . with your constructive criticism the 
students will be able to make adjustments and improvements in 
their papers be fore the- hand them in to be graded. More 
attention to earlv drafts mears less work on later drafts, and 
it usually means better final products. Some instructors prefer 
to look not at sloppy ' rst drafts but at wnat they call "first 
readable ^rafts," cleanei /crt-jons which can be read and re- 
sponded to quickly. Another suggestion is to have your student 
write rough drafts before the assigmient is due and to have a 
conference with the students -^bout one of these; this practice 
eliminates the problem of trying to rewr. te the j per if tor it 
is grades. 

The same principle applies for essay exams. By distributing 
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a sample essay or diagramming on the chalkboard what an "A" 
es-.ay should include, you can help improve your students' essay 
exams before they are written. If the students know what you 
are looking for, chances are better that you will get it. 

"other" kinds of writing activities recommended by the 
Writing Committee have been developed as "writi^ g to learn" 
e^'ercises and do not require evaluation. Here instructors may 
deal extensively with "affective" issues. For example, students 
may be shown ho^ the thought-process works in writing to help 
them see that writing is not as difficult as it looks. Further, 
by Having students work among themselves by critiquing each 
others' writing, they will begin to see different ideas of 
writing about the same topic, and they may begin to notice 
mistakes. They may offer ideas to each other on style, and be 
able to improve not only their peer's pap r, but their own as 
well . 

Other innovative writing exercises that may aid in learning 
are: ^aving your students write a letter to a named audience, 
analyzing and summarizing articles, keeping a subject-matter 
journal, editi *g poorly written pieces, peer group editing, and 
writing :heir own essay questions. We call waiting exercises 
like these "writing to learn". Research has shown that the 
result f using "writing to learn" in university teaching is an 
increr-^se in student learning, better grades, and, as important, 
better writers. 

An instructc>r may assign any combination of traditional or 
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writing-to-learn activities, but will at the least provide tho 
students with guidesheets and samples of the type of writing 
desired. This way the students are not alone with what they do 
but are helped through example. In addition, instructors may 
help through conferences, and peers may help in group editing 
exercises . 

Following the recommended guidelines, nineteen of the West 
Chester University Writing-Emphasis Courses are ..escribed m the 
next pages as examples of the program's diversity: 

Title Instructor Phone 



ARH 


102 


Art Histcry Survey 


G. 


Sermas 


2381 


ECE 


405 


Administration and Supervision 
of Early Childhood Programs 


C. 


Zimmerman 


3323 


ENG 


400 


Women Writing 


E. 


Lar sen 


2898 


FLM 


200 


Introduction to Film 


J. 


Kelly 


2425 


GEO 


210 


Population Problems 


A. 


Rengert 


2824 


HIS 


150 


The merican Experience 


T. 


Heston 


3522 


HIE 


100 


Mainstreams in History 


R. 


Young 


2b54 


MAT 


350 


Foundations of Mathematics 
Education 


W. 


Seybold 


2817 


MGT 


402 


Organization Theory and 
Behavior 


Staff 


2304 


MGT 


405 


Business Policy and Strategy 


Staff 


2304 


MGT 


408 


Business and Society 


Staff 


2304 


MHL 


340 


Medieval Music 


S. 


Murray 


2563 


NSG 


311/312 


Adaptation II 


S. 


Slaninka 


2331 


PED 


100 


Foundations of Physical 
Education 


M. 


Greenwood 


2424 
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PHI 180 Ethics L. Meiswinkel 2550 

PSC 359 The American Presidency j. g. Smith 25G2 

'OC 200 Introduction to Sociology P. Luck 2400 

SP/^ 322 Latin American Culture and E. Braidotti 2372 

Civilization 

SPP 107 Communicative Disorders Staff 3401 

We are grateful to thfi faculty members teaching these courses 
for allowing us to print the following descriptions and for 
updating them as needed. Additional descriptions will be 
requested for future editions of this booklet. 

When reading these descriptions of Writing-Emphasis courses, 
please keep in mind that they are not a complete list of all 
that the WCU faculty offer. They are a representative sampling 
of the methods used by WCU faculty for Writing-Emphasis, whether 
those methods are innovative or traditional. There are many 
more that, due to limited space, could not be reviewed in this 
guidebook. 



Gus Sennas in his Art History Survey class (ARH 102) re- 
quires his students to do five very different kinds of writing: 
summarizing class lectures, answering exam essays, free-writing, 
peer critiquing, and true-Lo-life assignments. Students nust 
also turn in their notebooks for a grade. Failure to do any of 
the above lowers a grade. All of these assignments are averaged 
together for the students final grade. 

With this writing regimen, Sermas attempts to actively 
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involve his students in learning. Having them keep a notebook 
that will bo graded causes them to pay more attention to class 
lectures and helps them take better notes. Serir^-s hopes that 
their note-taking ability improves in other classes as well. 

Sermas also has students do free-writing, which allows them 
to express opinions without hindrance. The free-writings are 
collected and graded for content. Peer critiquing is also used 
to allow the students to talk among themselves and help each 
other in their writing about art. 

ECE 405, Administration & Supervision of Early Childhood 
Programs, i class for seniors majoring in Early Childhood 
Development, teaches the students to communicate with various 
audiences in the profession. In +-his course, Connie Zimmermann 
teaches her students how to develop a report for regulatory 
agencies. Students are taught how to write several different 
types of letters according to their administrative needs such 
as: a letter of request, letters to parents, and letters of 
acceptance or rejection of job applications. These letters will 
be exchanged and critiqued in peer groups, and if necessary 
rewritten. 

Students are taught how to write brochures, flyers and 
advertisements; how to write survey forms; and ho;; to write a 
handbool: for parents. These are also exchanged in peer groups 
for evaluation. 

All of these exercises are to be combined into one final 
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document to be submitted as a request for licensing to the 
appropriate state agency, in this case it will he submitted for 
a grade based on the state's requirements. 

A Wonien's Studies class called W omei Writing , listed as ENG 
400 and taught by Elizabeth Larsen, offers c^-. altogether differ- 
ent method of teaching a '^writing to learn" class. This class 
deals with the problems that women writers have and offers solu- 
tions tc those problems. 

In addition to producing six written projects and other acti- 
vities, the class does free writing in a few minutes at the 
beginning of each session. The purpose of this freewriting is 
to limber up the intellectual muscler • it's a form of practice. 
Students are also expected to keep notes on their readings and 
their own writing to be submitted as a journal and as a series 
ot reaction articles. Students also comment on other authors' 
writing and on each other's writing. 

In a basic film class (FLM 200) taught by John Kelly, stu- 
dents do three writing assignments each week. The first is a 
summary of the movie they saw the previous week, the second a 
critical review of the same movie, and the third a summary of a 
critical review by a reputable critic 

The purpose of having the students do these three assign- 
ments each week is to help them learn ho\/ to differentiate 
between plot summary and critical commentary and to provide thorn 
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with practice in applying the insights learned about viewing 
films to a particular film. 

The idea behind having the students summarize a reputable 
critic's review is to convey insiahts into how a critic criti- 
cally views a movie. m turn, the students should begin to 
learn how to incorporate these types of views into their own 
reviews of the movie seen in class. 

In GEO 210, Population Problems, taught by Arlene Rengert, 
students are i-equi-ed to take two essay tests, do a major census 
anal^^is project, and two smaller writing assignments such as 
article summaries or business letters. Some of these activities 
involve oral presentation as well. 

Before each essay test, Rengert gives students an under- 
standing of what what she looks for in an answer. After the 
exam, when it is being reviewed, selected students are chosen to 
read their essay answers aloud. 

The census project puts students in groups of two or three 
to report orally and in writing on some aspect of copulation 
study. According to Rengert, this exercise teaches the students 
how to work collaboratively with one another as well as to 
understand more about the different methods of taking a census 
and the different types of census. Versions of the report are 
prepared for bo i technical and popular audiences. 

At specified times during the semester, Rengert 's students 
are required to hand in summaries of articles that relate to 
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current course material and to present their summaries orally. 
This task keeps students involved in the literature of the 
field. 

An additional requirement is a letter, to be drafted and 
sent to an appropriate audience, carefully expressing a signi- 
ficant opinion on a particular problem regarding population. 
These letters get sent to Congressmen, government agencies and 
corumissions, or newspapers. Along the way, students hand in 
rough drafts on which F ^ngert will comment. The final drai is 
commented on by the class as well. The letter is graded on its 
grammar, form, and effective ui.e of information t. support the 
argument or request made by the student. 

Tom Heston mixes informal with traditional academic writing 
tasks when teaching his advanced history Writing-Empha-is 

The American Experien ce (HIS 150). His students keep a 
daily journal on inaex cards, which he collects at the end of 
each class. Each student is expected to summarize the theme of 
each class session on a card. He reviews these cards but does 
not grade them. However, students failing to submit cards will 
'^e penalized. 

Heston also requires students to read and summarize four 
journal articles related to the course material. These articles 
are chosen for their literary as well as historical iperit. 
Students are to read each article and draft a rough summary that 
is reviewed in class by a peer group for clarity and expression. 
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For the most part, those activities requiring evaluation are 
improved versions of familiar academic assignments. The Commit- 
tee wished to discourage such practices as simply assigning a 
turvA paper with only a few minutes of talk and letting the 
students go on their own, or giving essay exams without 
explaining what is being sought in the answers. From the 
perspective of the Writing Program Committee, the most likely 
end of such assignment-making would be student failure. 

For writing to be used effectively in traditional ways, the 
Committee has concluded after reviewing current literature on 
the subject that you must take time to explain to your students 
what you are looking for in their tests and papers. it is also 
helpful to have brief conferences with your students to asses- 
their progress on papers. with your constructive criticism tho 
students will be able to make adjustments and improvements in 
their papers before they hand them in to be graded. More 
attention to early drafts means less work on later drafts, and 
it usually means better final products. Some instructors prefer 
to look not at sloppy first drafts but at what they call "first 
readable drafts," cleaner versions /hich can be read and re- 
sponded to quickly. Another suggestion is to have your students 
write roucfh drafts before the assignment is due and to have a 
conference with the students about one of these- this practice 
eliminates the problem of trying to rewrite the paper after it 
is graded. 

The same principle applies for essay exams. By distributi...j 
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a sample • 'ay or diagramming on the chalkboard what an "A" 
essay aid include, you can help improve your students' essay 
exams before they are written. If the students know what you 
are looking for, chances are better that you will get it. 

The "other" kinds of writing activities recommended by the 
Writing Committee have been developed as "writing to learn" 
exercises and do not require evaluation. Here instructors mciy 
deal extensively with "affective" issues. For example, students 
may be shown how the thought-process works in writing to help 
them see that writing is not as difficult as it looks. Fur^^her, 
by having students work among themselves by critiquing each 
otiiers' writing, they will begin to see different ideas of 
writing about the same topic, and they may begin to notice 
mistakes. They may offer ideas to each other on style, and be 
able to improve j.jt only their peer's paper, but their own a:^ 
well . 

Other innovative writing exercises that may aid i.. learning 
are: having your students write a letter to a named audience, 
analyzing and summarizing articles, keeping a subject-matter 
journal, editing poorly written pieces, peer group editing, and 
writing their own essay questions. We call writing exercises 
like these "writing to learn". Research has shown that the 
result of using "writing to learn" in university teaching is an 
increase in student learning, better grades, and, as important, 
better writers. 

An instructor may assign any combination of traditional or 
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writing-to-learn activities, but will at the least provide :hc 
students with guidesheets and samples of the type of writing 
desired. This way the students are not alone with what they do, 
but are helped through example. In addition, instructors may 
help through conferences, and peers may help in group editing 
exercises. 

Following the recommended guidelines, nineteen of the West 
Chester University Writing-Emphasis Courses are described in the 
next pages as examples of the program's diversity: 



Instructor Phone 



ARH 


102 


Art History Survey 


G, 


Sermas 


2381 


ECE 


405 


Administration and Supervision 
of Early Childhood Programs 


C. 


Zimmerman 


3323 


ENG 


400 


Women Writing 


E. 


Larsen 


2898 


FLM 


200 


Introduction to Film 


J, 


Kelly 


2425 


GEO 


210 


Population Problems 


A, 


Renge^t 


2824 


HIS 


150 


The American Experience 


T, 


Heston 


3522 


HIS 


100 


Mainstreams in History 


R, 


Young 


2654 


MAT 


350 


Foundations of Mathematics 
Education 


W, 


Seybold 


2817 


MGT 


402 


Organization Theory and 
Behavior 


Staff 


2304 


MGT 


405 


Business Policy and Strategy 


Staff 


2304 


MGT 


408 


Business and Society 


Staff 


2304 


MHL 


340 


Medieval Music 


S, 


Murray 


2563 


NSG 


311/312 


Adaptation II 


s. 


Slaninka 


233 1 


PED 


100 


Foundations of Physical 
Education 




Greenwood 


2424 



o 
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L. Meiswinke] 2 5^0 

J. G. Smith 25G2 

P. Luck 2400 

E. Braidotti 2372 

Staff 3401 

We are grateful to the faculty members teaching these courses 
for allowing us to print the following descriptions and for 
updating them as needed. Additional descriptions will be 
requested for future editions of this booklet. 

When reading these descriptions of Writing-Emphasis courses, 
please keep in ; ind that they are not a complete list of all 
that the WCU faculty offer. They are a representative sampling 
of the methods used by WCU faculty for Writing-Emphasis, whether 
those methods are innovative or traditional. There aie many 
more that, due to limited space, could not be reviewed in this 
guidebook. 



PHI 180 Ethics 

PSC 359 The American Presidency 

SOC 200 Introduction to Sociology 

SPA 322 Latin American Culture and 

Civilization 

SPP 107 Communicative Disorders 



Gus Sermas in his Art History Survey class (ARH 102) re- 
quires his students to do five very different kinds of writing: 
summarizing class lectures, answering exam essays, free-writing, 
peer critiquing, and true-to-life assignments. students must 
aiso turn in thr ir notebooks for a grade. Failure to do any ot 
the above lowers a grade. All of these assignments arc averaged 
together for the students final grade. 

With this writing regimen, Sermas attempts to actively 
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involve his students in learning. Having them keep a notebook 
that will be graded causes them to pay more attention to class 
lectures and helps them \ake better notes. Sermas hopes that 
their note-taking ability improves in other classes as well. 

Sermas also has students do free-writing, which allows them 
to express opinions without hindrance. The free-writings are 
collected and graded for content. Peer critiquing is also used 
to allow the students to talk among themselves and help each 
other in their writing about art. 

ECE 405, Administration & Supervision of Early Childhood 
Programs, a class for seniors majoring in Early Childhood 
Development, teaches the students to communicate with various 
audiences in the profession. In this course, Connie Zimmermann 
teaches her students how to develop a report for regulatory 
agencies. Students are taught how to write several different 
types of letters according to their administ ^^ative need juch 
as: a letter of request, letters to parents, and letters of 
acceptance or rejection of job applications. These letters will 
be exchanged and critiqued in peer groups, and if necessary 
rewritten. 

Students are taught how to write brochures, flyers and 
advertisements; how to write survey fo^-ms; and how to write a 
handbook for parents. These are also exchanged in peer groups 
for evaluation. 

All of these exercises are to be combined into one final 
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document to be submitted as a request for licensing to the 
appropriate state agency. In this case it will be submitted for 
a grade based on the state's requirements. 

A Women's Studies class called Women Writing , listed as ENG 
400 and taught by Elizabeth Larsen, offers an altogether differ- 
ent method of teaching a "writing to learn" class. This class 
dea]s with the problems that women writers have and offers solu-- 
tions to those problems. 

In addition to producing six written projects and other acti- 
vities, the class dcos free writing in a few minutes at the 
beginning of each session. The purpose ot this freewriting is 
to limber up the intellectual muscles; it's a form of practice. 
Students are aiso expected to keep notes on their readings and 
their own writing to be submitted as a journal and as a series 
of reaction arti^^les. Students also comment on other authors' 
writing and on each ether's writing. 

In a basic film class (FLM 200) taught by John Kelly, stu- 
dents do three wricing assignments each week. The first is a 
summary of the movie they saw the previous week, the second a 
critical review of the same movie, and the third a summary of a 
critical review by a reputable critic. 

The purpose of having the students do these three assign- 
ments each week is to help them learn how to differentiate 
between plot summary and critical commentary and to provide them 
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with practice in applying the insights ? earned about viewing 
films to particular film. 

The "dea behind having the students: summarize a reputable 
criric's review is t.o convey insights into how . critic criti- 
cally vi-ws a movie. in turn, the students should begin to 
learn now to incorporate these types of views into their own 
reviews of the ir.ovie seen in class. 

In GEO 210, Population Prob'sms, taught by Arlene Rengert, 
students are required to take two essay tests, do a major census 
analysis project, and do two sraaller writing assignments such . s 
article summaries or business letters. some of these acti-ities 
involve oral presentation as well. 

Before each essay test, Rengert gives students an under- 
standing of what what she looks for in an answer. After the 
exam, when it is being reviewed, selected students are chosen to 
read their essay answers aloud. 

The census project puts students in groups of two or throe 
to report orally and in writing on some aspect of population 
study. According to Rengert, this exercise teaches the students 
how to work collaboratively with one another as well as to 
understand more about the different methods of taking a r .,sus 
and the different types of census. Versions of the report are 
prepared for both technical and popular audiences. 

At specified times during the semester, Rengert 's students 
are required to hand in surmaries of articles that relate to 
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current course m,->terial and to present their summaries orally. 
This task keeps students involved in the literature of the 
field. 

An additional requirement is a letter, to be dr ifted and 
sent to an appropriate audience, carefully expressing a signi- 
ficant opinion on a particular problem regarding population. 
These letters get sent to Congressmen, government agenc'is and 
commissions, or newspapers. Along the way. students hand in 
rough drafts on which Rengert wiU comment. The final draft is 
commented on by the class as well. The letter is graded on its 
grammar, form, and eflective use of information to support the 
argument or request made by the student. 

Tom Heston mixes informal with traditional academic writing 
tasks when teaching his advanced history Writing-Emphasis 

The American Experience (HIS 150). His students keep a 
daily journal on index cards, which he collects at tue end of 
each class. Each student is expected to summarize the theme of 
each class session on a card. He reviews these cards but does 
not rrade th.'m. However, students failing to submit c^rds will 
be penalized. 

Heston also requires students to read and summarize fou^ 
journal articles related to the -.arse material. These articles 
are chosen for their literary as well as historical merit. 
Students are to read each article and draft a rough summary that 
is reviewed in class by a peer group for clarity and expression. 
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Heston moves from group to group to joiai in the reviews. After 
the review, students are expected to revise their drafts anc 
submit them at the next class. Students are also encouraged to 
further rewrite "completed" papers through Heston policy that 
the initial grade assigned may be replaced with a higher grade 
if the revision merits it. 

All of the writing and rewriting has a purpose, according to 
Heston, which is to concentrate on clear, logical, effective 
communication as a means of understanding history. Student work 
is constructively critiqued throughout the course and students 
are shown the benefits of multiple revisions. 

In teaching a basic history class (HIS ICO) ds a Writing- 
Emphasis course, Robert Young uses three kinds of "writing to 
learn" assignments combined with progressively more difficult 
formal assignments. Young believes in the necessity jf 
emphasizing writing in introductory courses. As he puts it, 
"Virtually all students taking HIS 100 are freshmen. of these, 
approximately half are simultaneously enrolled in English 000. 
Therefore, we expect our efforts to reinforce, albeit within a 
discipline, essentially the skills dealt with in ENG 000 and ENG 
120. Our particular emphasis relates to enhancing wricing 
skills in note taking and essay writing in the context of 
examination skills." 

Young's syllabus calls for weekly writing drills, which are 
writing--to-lecirn activities that become more difficult as the 
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semester moves along. These drills support his more formal 
writing tasks and his course objectives. The first dr^ll is to 
have nis students familiarize themselves with note taking; they 
choose a "notebook partner" to share notes and enhance note- 
taking skills for the first two weeks. Later, the notebooks 
will be collected and evaxuated. 

In weeks three and four, Young's students take sample 
quizzes to help them develop clear and concise sentence struc- 
tures. These quizzes are collected but not graded. They are 
a 1 3o evaluated in peer groups and discussed in class. 

By week ti\e, when the first of three graded quizzes will be 
given, students are expected to write in clear, coherent senten- 
ces because of the preliminary drills. The quizzes are dis- 
cussed in class after the'/ are graded and returned. 

Beginning with week 9ix, the writing assignments becon.e 
longer and more freqiiei t. Students must now write in complete 
and coherent paragraphs. Week six also marks the oeginning of 
weekly writing assignments about ourse readings, and these 
writings require a personal critique at l.. of fic - appointment 
These writing tasks and conferences will continue Mntil the end 
of the semester. 

Young feels coTr^f crtable with the idea of "writing to Icar^" 
and with gradually increasing the difficulty of writing tas]:^. 
In adapting assignments to the level of his students, in this 
case freshman who are taking ENC 000 or ENG 120, Young can 
incorporate writing with his course material without the 
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disadvantages (for instructor and students) of requiring longer 
papers. 

In MAT 350, Foundations of Mathemarics Eiucation, which 
presents methods of teaching math in schools, William Seybold 
has his students involved in four different writing activities, 
all related to the teaching of mathemcitics. In writing, they 
plan and explain a math-lab exercise suitable for a secondary 
school classroom. They read, summarize, and react to articles 
froiii journals in mathematics fields, and ,.ome of the better 
summaries are presented during class as examples of good 
wri ng. 

Students also do a large research paper which addresses a 
particular trend, past or present, in mathematics education. 
The paper must describe the trend precisely and present ai:thor- 
itative information which explains the trend and reveals its 
implications. Form as well as content is important here: 
sentences and paragraphs must be well constructed and formatted 
and all references b^ documented by footnotes and a bibliogra- 
phy. Poorly written papers may be resubmitted, but the new 
grade will be no higher than a "C". Seybold tries to eliminate 
the resubmission of poorly written papers by providing papers 
from previous semesters to serve as ip-^dels of acceptable form 
and content. Also, he raakes himself available to the students 
for conferences and constructive criticism to help improve the 
papers as they are being composed. 
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Seybold's tests also emphasize writing in a novel and 
productive way. ^he midterm and final exams take the form of a 
controversial question in mathematics education which the 
student is to argue either pro or con. Since this ^ype of exam 
is expected to take considerable thought and research, students 
are assigned zhe question in advance and prepare a written 
response. Then, during the exam hour, they debate the question, 
after which the written responses are collected for evaluation. 

A Business Administration major will do much writing in the 
business and marketing classes taught by S. Reed Calhoun, 
Richard Murray, and David Paden (MGT 402: Organization Theory 
and Behavior; MGT 4C5: Business Policy and Strategy; and MGT 
408: Business and Society). Their students are responsible for 
preparing several "case st-udies" of different companies, 
products or services. Case studies require many hours of 
research and writing, and in most classes an oral presentation 
must be given along with the paper. The Durpose of these long 
assignments js to enhance a student's ability in writing such 
reports in the world of business . 

Some classes require three to five papers of 8-10 pages with 
presentations for each, while other classes concentrate o.. one 
long paper, usually over lo p^ges, with presentations along the 
way. Both kinds of classes have written tests throughout the 
semester. 

In most of the Business Administration classes, students 
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work in groups of four to learn hew to share the work equally 
and also to bounce ideas off of each other to produce a better 
paper. However, when a Business Major reaches the senior year, 
he or she will be individually responsible for a paper and 
presentation, 

hedieval Music (MHL 340) as taught by Sterling Murray 
requires two take-home essays and a research paper, Murray 
assigns his essay questions in advance and expects his studenis 
to organize a carefully thought-out answer that addresses the 
questxons accurately. He provides advance samples of acceptable 
and unacceptable assay answerfs. In addition to content, Murray 
is also looking for correct use of spelling, grammar, and the 
ability to construct ^lear and coherent sentences and 
paragraphs. 

The research paper is pursued in stages, according to 
Murray, First the student will select a major topic in con- 
sultation with him and then give him a propectus. After he 
approves the topic and permits the student to begin research and 
note-taking, he reviews the notes in periodic conferences. Then 
the student hands in a rough draft for formative evaluation, 
which consists of helpful comments and suggestions for the final 
draft. To further assist his students, Murray pJaces on reserve 
at the Music Libzary a previously written research paper as a 
model of correct format. 
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The Nursing Department offers a ten-credit course, 
Adaptation II (NSG 311 & 312), that runs over a full year and 
has a heavy emphasis in writing. Half of the year is dedicated 
to theory, and the other half to clinical work. Both halves 
require a great deal of writing. 

Several Nursing faculty reach the course collaboratively. 
The clinical segment calls for students to submit a weekly 
journal of their clinical experiences, to prepare a comprehen- 
sive written evaluation every four weeks tha . describes and 
assesses their clients and their future trpatmont plan , and to 
submit a term paper. While writing this paper, the students 
must meet with their instructor for a conference. A rough draft 
must be submitted for comment before the final draft is due. 
Again, to assist the students in their writing, different models 
of writing are distributed. 

The theory half of the class builds upon what was learned 
and experienced during the clinical session. Here students 
^efer to the journal kept during their clinical experience and 
clarify the events by adding their own feelings, ideas, and 
opinions. Students must come up with their own nursing care 
plans to fit their pat?3nts, document what they are doing with 
their patients each day so that others could follow, write a 
term paper on a nursing treatment plan that they used on two of 
their clients during the clinical part of the semester, and do a 
variety of f ree-*writing activities. The free-writing tasks are 
assigned regularly by instructors to introduce a new topic, 
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summarize an old one, or allow the students to react to a film 
or lecture. 

In Nursing 311-312, clear and coherent communication among 
students, teachers, and clients is extremely important. 
Effective writing is essential in the health care field, and 
through these classes students learn not only how to take care 
of people, but also how to share that care with others through 
writing. Twc Nursing faculty, Susan Slaninka and Kathlc-en 
Devlin-Kelly, participated in the first Writing Program summer 
seminar in 1978 and have been instrumental in emphasizing 
writing in Nursing 311-312 as well as other departmental 
courses. Their article, "Writing Across the Curriculum," 
appeared in the February 198] number of the the Journal of 
Nursing Education . 

PED 100, Foundations of Physical Education and Sport, taught 
by Mildred Greenwooc, and other department members, is a general 
education Writing-Emphasis course that stresses good writing. 
Each class is introduced to tne professional organizations and 
journals in the physical education field, and students write 
article abstracts from three different journals that relate to 
the material being taught in the class lectures. Students also 
wiite a documentation of a field experience that could be an 
interview, a professional conference, or a workshop. In 
additivon, students are reguired to write a short personal 
philosophy of education. Another skill covered in this clarjs is 
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how to draft a resume and cover-3etter to a possible employer. 

Lauren Meiswinkel takes another unique approach to writing 
Emphasis in a general education Philosophy class (PHI 180) , 
where he mingles "writing to learn" techniques with more formal 
writing tasks. Meiswinkel 's students write a diagnostic paper 
at the beginning of the course, which is used as a pretest to 
evaluate each student's writing ability. Later in the course, 
the students write a four or five page standard research paper 
that in process is evaluated by peer groups. The students are 
also required to answer essay question on tests. 

Meiswinkel systematically applies the "writing to learn" 
method to traditional academic writing. He provides the stu- 
dents with examples of both good and poor writing, holds peer 
group meetings, sets up conferences with each student, and 
requires t^at at least one rough draft be turned in with every 
paper for evaluation and h^.lpful comments before a final draft. 
By these methods, Meiswinkel believes, students improve their 
writing. He works with them rather than just giving them the 
assignment and letting them produce on their o^n. 

In his course on The American Presidency (PSC 359), James G. 
Smith makes writing a part of his teaching in several ways. As 
a daily regimen, he has his students summarize class lectures 
and discussions throughout the semester. These are collected. 
Smith's students =ilso write a term paper, which is critiqued 
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throughout the semester by peer groups who offer comments and 
suggestions for revision. Smith provides examples and guide- 
lines for the papers, evaluates and discusses them in class, and 
if necessary asks for rewrites. Smith then assigns each student 
to read another's final paper and write a reaction to it. 

Patrick Luck uses five c'.fferent kinds of writing in his 
Introduction to Sociology (SOC 2G0) . He gives five essay exams 
which he grades for grammar and spelling as well as content. 
But beforehand he provides examples of good, average and poor 
essay answers and discusses the criteria that influenced their 
evaluation. 

All of the other assignments are related to either the text- 
books or class lectures, so Luck feels that they do not require 
excessive planning on his part. Students rewrite in paragraph 
form their notes from his lectures on "Theoretical Perspectives 
in Sociology." They read the textbook chapter on "Love and 
Property" and then draft a letter to an imaginary friend who is 
about to be married, in which they must explain how family 
relations are relations of property. They then write a brief 
essay analyzing some aspect of their own experience from a 
sociological perspective. 

Additionally they read and answer a journal article that 
addresses a social problem. Their answers are written in essay 
form and must criticize the article as a statement of sound 
reasoning, noting the positive and negative aspects of the 
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argument, it^. definitions, evidence, cause-effect relationships, 
value judgements, and its pr ^ Jsed soluvions or lack of them. 

Latin American Culture and Civilization (SPA 322) taught by 
Erminio Braidotti combines "writing to learn" with traditional 
modes. 

The syllabus calls for mandatory and optional writing tasks. 
Mandatory are a book report, a research paper, a reaction paper, 
and a four-p^rt letter done the first day of class. Additional- 
ly., students are to choose foar of a number of optional writing 
tasks: keeping a log of -he class; keeping and explaining a 
cultural folder; interviewing a foreign person on matters agreed 
to by the instructor; explaining a cartoon or a joke; analyzing 
a Latin American country or comparing one to the U.S.; doing a 
critical observation of LA culture; attending and reporting on a 
LA cultural event; that is, pinpointing in literature some of 
the majoi points discussed in class (culture through litera- 
ture.) ; and reviewing course (what the student learned) . Rathor 
than select apparently easier tasks, students must spread out 
tneir choices almost equally among the ten options. 

Braidotti developed this syllabus after participating in a 
Writing Program workshop ana is pleased to c'fer his students so 
large a choice of items to write about. He believes that it is 
easy to find some interesting writing to do in his class. To 
help his students improve as writers, Braidotti offers samples 
of good and bad writing and has conferences with them about 
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their papers. In all of these writing assignments he stresses 
correct grammar, spelling, and punctual on, as well as content. 

Braidotti's final exam is related to what was done on the 
first day of class, when the students wrote as pen pals to 
explain U.S. culture to a "foreign" person. On the same day, 
they wrote what they knew about LA culture, and what they 
expected to learn from the course. During the final exam, the 
students are asked to write an organized essay about what they 
indeed had learned. Braidoti:i finds that students general:^ y 
learn a considerable amount about the LA culture, and that m 
most cases their writing ability also improves. 

In a Communicative Disorders class (SPP 107) taught by 
several members of the department, students learn how to do a 
case study of a child with speech problems. They are required 
to write two letters to an imaginary clinic one asking for 
permission to evaluate a child, and the other thanking them 
dfter the evaluation. 

Once that is accomplished, each student is required to 
develop a case history for their child, to research and develop 
tests for that child, to select and evaluate thp materials 
chosen, to prepare a transcript of the child's speech with the 
abnormalities aefined, and to provide a dialogue to be employed 
for parent interview. Each student must also make an oral 
presentation to accompany the written report. 

Students thus learn how to write a case histc y, how to 
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develop their own tests or use already existing tests to help 
their child, and how to talk with parents of a child with a 
speech disorder. 

They also learn how to listen carefully, because each 
student also has to prepare a transcript of the child's speech 
that documents and explains the child's nroblem with articul..- 
tion, phonation, and language. The student must stress etiology 
as well. 

A closely related class, Clinical Principles (SPP 350) 
furthers the ability to write clinical reports. In this class 
students are reguired to observe ten clinical sessions and wri^e 
a summary report ^or eac These reports are critiqued and re- 
turned. Students also learn how to wriue a clinical report, 
which is vital for a student interested in working at a speech 
or hearing clinic. Additionally, each student must take notes 
to be used later in writing supmarie^s and for essay tests. 



Att u'hmoiit A 
Writing Program Committee Functions; 
Current and Former Membors 
The ComiD^ttee screens course proposals ic - the Writing- 
Emphasis designation, sponsors faculty and othoi activiti.- m 
support of writing, and acts as an advocate for the writing- 
emphasis program. Members serve for two years. Meetings are 
^-Id at least twice a sa^nester. In addition to student mombers, 
urrent (*) and former faculty members include: 



Marshall Becker (Anthropolo^jy) * 

Jay Browne (English) 

Uel Combs (English) 

Kevin Dunleavy (Economics) 

John Eberhart (Communicative 

Disorders) * 
Maryanne Eleuterio (Biology) 
Bonita Freeman-Witthof t 

( Anth ropo logy) 
Howard Freeman (Spec -1 Educatio. \ * 
Phyllis Goetz (Health) 

Mildred Greenwc (Physical Education) 
James Habecker (Childhood Studies) 
Robert Hawkes (Physics)* 
Thomas Heston (History) 
Walter Hippie ^Philosophy) 



Allen Johnson (Geology)* 
Brent Kaplan (Physics) 
Elizabeth Logan (Psychology) 
John Lowe (Physical Education) 
William Ovcrlease (Biology) 
Helen Reid (Chemistry) 
Mary "Anne Reiss (Foreign 

Langudges) 
Arlene Hengert (Googi ai'My ) 
Robert Schick (Keyboard Mur. .c^ 
Leigh Schatter (S^^c^iol ogy) 
Susan Slani nka (Nursin'j) 
FredericK Struc^ismeyer 

(Phi J osophy ) 
Shirley Walter s (Kduc.it ion) 
Stanley Yaroscwi ck ( Phyr. i i.i^ ) 
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steps for tiie designc^ion of a Writing tmphasis C 



OLi rse : 



Develop a •'writing summary" (samples on r-everse of thin 
sheet) and have it approved by your department chairperson. 

Complete this form a.id send it with your "wriLin- summary" to 
the Writing Proeram Office, Philips 210, c/o Rubert Weiss. 

Thu Writing Program Committee will notify you ^nd your 
department chairperson of the approval . 

tienerally, approvals within the first month of a sem^-ster 
will permif a course to be listed with the -W" designation fo, 
the foilow semester. 



YOUR NAriI£ ^^.^ 

1 I I LE£ Ub CU'JKSL 



PHhFIX AND NUtlBER OF COURSE 



PLRIIiJhtJT INFUhtlAI lUN AUOUT THE COURSE (optional) 



F'leai,-i cnef.k all brackets: 

1- -I I ho "writing 3ummat>-" I have submitt-r' w.'.i rlii^ cher'^j-.c 
.efl^uts how writing will be used to enhanct. tlie Ir-arnin. 
of Llie course content. 

I- J lly cour-se plan or s-llabus incorporates wri.vnr - liviti^a 
recommended by the Writing Program Committee. 

I J I will accompany course assignments with carol uL i ii-. t r ur f i o-, 
concopM ng techniques of composition (e.P., Logic, mov.^mer.t' 
M-t-, one Idea to another, use of evidence, tone). 
tJjJlE: It IS str-ongly recomme.ided that 3t.jdo,,t<; hr^ fven 
examples of superior and inferior writing of the particul-ir 
t vi^e t equested in an assignment. 

L J I an provide students witli c on <-, t ,mc t i v 5 comm<Mits ^nd 

suggestions on their written terial to en-.ourape subsequent 
improvements m ey-ressior, and o,-gan izat ion . 

I have revie-.od this cours-i and approve. 



Department i:i 



1 he- Writing Program sponso.^s workshops and semin=us to -aid faculty 
f'TuTtv f writing emphasis fo- tholr cours.s . A 

Proern.f ^ ,t "^^'^i-^ these events. ]n addit:un, Wr tinp 

frogram Committee mtm.ers will provide individual a-3s]3tance upon 



ERIC 



wTzzriz-iiTrj^is CCU73I: w?in:;G S'j?C''-i^' 

££S 111 ?^szzz'•J:zry (Dr. Gecrce 

A. Crea^\^ -~-tr.clcc\' - Stucer.ts 11 be rer.jj^ to research ar^ rcccrnize 
a c-.assica. it^-lt. perta:L:ur.g tx) ens of trie rrorjr.err cx:r.sttrllstic^^ ir. 

Cr^se-.-mc activities - Srjcer.ts be req-^.^red to s-.jx'j uritter. 
CI assi^>ed ccseTw-^.g activities. Tnes 



1. coscLTitng ti^^e nj.ght S'':>' at an ir.tsr.-al of sev'eral rc'jrs 

2. criser\ir.g trie rj.cr.r s.^ at an :_r.ter\'al of several \^'^ 

3. CDser\-ing rrcon through one entire svTJodic piriod 

4. c3S£r\ing t.*» cnanging r^^t point 

5. ctaer poss:h: 1 ;t-es mciuie a. ooser-.tng a siris^t 

b. c:iser\tnq the nocn lil'jsion 

c. ci>£er*,ing the ro.^cns of pla.)ets 
(if \isihle) 

Jcjmal articles - students will De required to rea.-', sumrarize and 
react to tnree ncn-tscnnical journal articles related to a suoject 
jLn class discussions. 

apers - Students will be asked to respond m anting, during 



sessions, to ^questions and positions preserted during tnese 



1>gst Questions " A portion of eacii .TfijOr test vtII mcludr ^^n cppcrtumty 
icr a written response. All quizzes v^til recu're v^ntten re 



F« Va^or Written Project - Each student vill be required to surrrit a 

peper connecting astrcno y to their coUeoe jvajor, hcbov' cr personal 
interest topic. Two no' -graded rojgn crafts will required pricr 
to the suorrission of the final paper. The paper utll represent a 
raicr course gr£ide. 



Sections of this course that do not carry the unting erphii^is 
designation do not rexruire written cbser\mg acti\atj reports, ^cumal 
article retorts, or the irajor uritmg proiect. 

The writing assicnrrents and tne expectations frcn tne assignrcrts v.tll 
oe carefully '"escrioed and discussed m clasr.. Student wcrK v^'^ll 
co..ctructiv'eiy critiques^ fiUowing ccrpl^ticn of tie ££:ticm?nts. Xn 
erpnasis snail be placed u-pcn tne ureter's coli cation to "ccmju^ ic" 
v.-ith the Identified reader. E>^-t>s of source ss:f:'ul end unrj-c jsj:f 
vr-*-in^* rnill be collected eir.i s-T-ii^ter :cr us^e d^uri"^:? f^t^'G b-^rt c\2rz. 



? - \ •aohTTiPfit I- . 2 
Z^r-le '.ritini-:j-7::-i£:is Course ^..^tmg S'jrr-ary 
?-:nA 2AI Ccnr-^.iry health 
reprinted with pemss^c. of Prcf2S£Cr Pn/llis Goetz) 
» iitmg A:ni\'ities 
A. loc - Required assignnent 

St^ents descnoe and a^qlam their v.e-a:iy '.-o^unteer v.ork e^c;erlencGS 
m a ne--^ltn acenc\^ 

' " V- riling - Required c-jz^cignrent 

Stjcents are gix-en g-uidelmes f-r v^ritinq a cood business letter ar^ 
an? req-uired to v.trite at :easw two s^jch letters. Before tne letters 
are sent, each is E-utmtter tt tne ir^truotor for conrBnts and 
ODrrecticn. V.hen necessary', students are as^ced to rewrite letters 
and resucrit therr^, 

Tho-ucht Pear t icri Papers - rsquir^ assignee it 

Students v.Tite two thougnt reaction papers on the sare 3;±ject, one 
at tne oegia^ing of tne serrester and a second at the end. 
0. articles - Required assicriment 

After naming read ten professional oenodicd artiol_3, students art 
as^ed to icentif>' and to e:wla^ tne .r^-^in po:Jit:, of each article. 

^' V.'ritten Proiect - Pequired letter-crar _d assicnrent 

St^ents are pro-zided utth guidelines for v.-riting the cro^ect and 
ore given the opportunity to review good and ex-el lent' student 
p. ejects ccrpleted in previous senesters. 

General Conr^nts 

S-j-ples of cornpleted urit-ung assicn.Tients are broucht bao; tjd class as a 
req^lar cc-urse activity m wr^ch students are asked to reao alaud passages 
or ar^.-rs that are weH written. On all written assicmrents, student work 
IS corrected for spelling and gxarrar errors, and corr-nts are rade about 
corrcs'tion. V.^hen a student's paper contiir^ nurxErous srelling errors, 
tn- - -^ent is as-ed to s-uhrit a list cf tne sare vcrds koelled correctly. 

^iu'i-t3 wr.o are 'unu^/ie to e:q:rcss tneir ^ceas prcficientlv are ad\ised to 
ei^ect ^ticml Anting courses. 



Requiring ev aluation b y 1 1 \ o_ ij} s t r u cAoi 

i. Assign a writinq oyercisr^ m vnu r^. sf\r1oiits <*y;drPGs ^r.- cr mere 
audiences- For Pxrj*plo, stvidonts coi\W v^ritf^ a l^•tt^•^r to a 
congressional rer entu^tivTj on a t^jric disojss^J in clyrn , or fJioy could 
ccrpc!!3C a pa^r for a prof^ssioiviJ audior»<"t? with 3 hTipfO'' ''/^:rsion 
for t±e pciMlar press r?; a 4th grado c\? .nrrxm, 

?. Initiritp a ccrr^spondencrv dialogiiS, or >'^>>3+-p cn a r^hj^ct hy havdng 
students exchange airj-:m::to written s^-ata^^n^s ctsA i-jsrx^n^ps ' 
devplct>Kl success^' vely fron a topic yoii ar^sicjn. 

3. Ha^A? students sr^inraiize a tec'naicBi picx (article, crc-^r.trr) in rare 
general and less fonra.1 tenris. 

4. Supervise ciivrl review., tl^e buildinq of a n-^earch par^-r o,,rh stage of 
develc.rent. The lir^l ^/ersion will \)e nich better- and loss work to 
read— have appr-r.rv3 a pron>^ctus, m outline, and a first draft. 

5- Have stiv^ents read se^'er3l iiteratuvT^ sparcfy-,^s {or r^-yir^ws of the 

literat^ire) anf3 Lhen cc-rTO£:e one of th..ir frcm ^^--i^ces yo^j select. 

6. Ryh^asize WTitijig ta-.ks th^t call for anal^ .;is of a r-rcpss or analysis 
of ca-.ses or effect' 3, aj^l hav^ stud-nts apply neadinq. each stag^ of 
tne analysis. Pi-ov'ido examples beiorchand„ 

M^>J?^££?j:^IiiJ^^ with:.ur adiitjonal evaluation by 

the instructor ~" - 

1. Ai-sk st^j<'^ent3 tc r^^wi^i ^ j-jPir ncrr.q m p^ri^rnrh fcin, 

2. students to write- p^orarrrarh s^irrinaries of fhpir n^adi-a .^sr^ionr^nts . 

3. Discjr.s the charact- ri'^.'ncs of wr.tin'. in. y^^^y fi^]d: abstjracts, 
re^/ie.v^, research articl^-^'-^, etc. Ejc^icun ri>3 x^\ ^^r.vs of writing 
to a [.lofo: :.cnai ard^enr^-^, 

4. Oi^-e an f-ditrng ern-ic:^, i\j ri Ir ^ .w^ct a c-^7r;"^-<^ abstracting 
oC^signr^-^-^nT: or re.ich -:t a:^r>icrjnpn:- ra.r.J c^- a — ^^^iv v;r^tt^-^n r<:7>ort and 
ask St. .dents to li^pnr.v. i; , ' 

5. Use pt^^^^r review vr^ar^^v^r it ^r-^u- '^5^-^-cia.l fcr shorter 
writmq a.^niqr^'y-ihc,, ,a^^} . , vrl^l^^;, ^/i K3 can Ix- tallied. 

_Q t h e r 5 u o _ag_^>_^ 1 n 

1- Giv^ brief ard 1, p . j,,,, i-.c . .p. . . . , . ^ 

2. Appoint a sturicnt rr-u>r or ^0 roc^.rj or 1C.T -r-. ' m--. 
copy of th.e Icq on your oft >rv .K r. ^ " 

^' ^ir'^'"^ ^-'r.:u.Tr:,:..r,t sp.o fy car-nuily what ye.^ rrr.n b/ .u^h tnrrrs 

Befon-^ an essay disr -ibnt •> -,,,nT)le ans^rs to -v-„t, Pxr-r-. .uid 

explain -.i^at conr,M t .f-s . ..r^r-.r-r, .v^ragP, .,rrf .nforlor r^.f^^nso- 
not :ust in cnnynr,*: ,x,t. m .larity .rH precision of o.vprn.sicn . 
5. Assigri a "iTtXTk" ps.,.,y qrestion no that r.uidonts can practice ^spending 

^' ^^1^'^^^^' ^-'Ctnal o.sny 

ER]C" '3loiKl m class. cuiow-.rs co 



Aita^hrnerjt ]).] 




NO. 3: PEER CRITIQUING 



Most faculty ?grGe that writing 
should be encouraged, but many avoid 
giving the encouragement. After all 
someone has to grade all the papers ' 
that are written. There la a method, 
however, that allows an Instructor to 
encourage more writing but keep 
evaluation at a tolerable level: peer 
critiquing. Not only does this tech- 
nique help reduce evaluative prese-ire 
for the Instructor, It also helps re- 
duce the pre. sure many students feel 
about their own writing. 

Peer Crit iquing In Op eraUnn 

The method Is a simple one. 
You should request that a rough draft 
of whatever has been assigned be 
brought to clas3 on a particular day. 
Emphasize that only the student writ- 
ers will see the draft, that you are 
not concerned with grammar and mech- 
anics at this point In the paper's 
development, and that the papers will 
not be graded. The class should be 
divided Into groups of three; Include 
yourself In one of the groups to help 
relax the atmosphere. Each student 
should read his paper aloud twice, 
while the listeners answer two ques,^ 
tlons: What Impressed you as inter- 
esting? Wliere did you want more 
information? Also emphasize that the 
llr-eners are to make no value judge- 
meuLs; they are to confine themselves 
to answering only these two questions. 
Ker t this process for the other two 
students, so that all three will nave 
read their rough drafts. The whole 
exercise should take about thirty 
'fllnu'ces. 



Follow-up 

This strategy has several advantages 
but above all else It Illustrates for the 
student that writing is a process, one 
that is as importatt as the finished pro- 
duct. To further emphasize this yoj might 
ank your students to do another critique 
of the same paper (in different groups) i„ 
a few days. After the second critique, en 
courage them to read their final drafts 
to friends, asking these people ».o answer 
the same two questions. This way it is 
possible for a student to have ♦'..ee crit- 
iques of a paper before it is submitted 
for the instructor's evaluation. 

Results 

Most students experience a shift in 
attitude toward writing as a result of 
peer critiquing. The fear of rejection 
is lessened; ro value judgments are being 
made but the content and organizational 
skills of writing papers are being re- 
fined. In addition, by providing several 
writing opportunities, the student's 
writing confidence will increase. With 
perseverance and encouragement, you should 
be able to measure an increase in writing 
competency. 



Michael Peich 
English Departr nt 



NOTE; 



The Writin- Program office has 
been moved to the Library's old entrance- 
way. Please remind your student., tc 
enter from the Quad. 



PLEASE SHARE THIS NEWSLETTER WITH YOUR COLLKAGUES 
ANYONE WISHING TO RECEIVE COPIES SHOULD CALL BOB WEISS AT EXT. 2135 



ER?C 



"0. 5: TilK ESSAY EXAii: LlGiir CANDLES, VOiVT CUHGE THE 



p/\[U.Ni';!::; 



Are you flaliofied with student 
pcrloimnnce on ensny LXoanitULliop/.V If 
not, here is an idea that might help you 
to Improve their work. 

Select tlircG or lour' ntudont cnuuy 
answerB of varying quality—from excel- 
lent to poor— from a previous exajnination . 
About three sessions before a scheduled 
oxnjnlnntion, reproduce the question and 
the answ-rs, exactly as they were written, 
for di'.cribution to your students. Ask 
the f^tudents to read and evaluate each 
nuv-nr, »'A'' Ihrou.^h "F/' nml to be prr- 
pared to ntate why they awarded a parti- 
cular grade. In general discub..xon, 
arrive at a class consensus cn the 
quality of cnch .answer und the ^.pcciFic 
attributes which separate excellent from 
poorer responses . 

Then unoicn the students an essny 
question to be completed at home and pre- 
setr.ed at the next class meetinr;. At that 
tnuc, nr.\ Uu; uluiUmlu to uxchru.,:(; an- 
swers with a c^assmnte and to evaluate the 
renponne ancording to the cr,^teria on a 
'Peer Critique Form" which asks questions 
similar to those below. 



0, 

9< 



10. 



that relates the tp-pon-o \,u \ho 
sl/^.ni ricrint poiulv, i.iiiuxl by I |,r^ 
question? 

Do the paragraphs begin with a Iv^ir 
nentr-nce tluit nlnlnr, -i mu,]or vo\n\^ 
\)0 tlio cc'iLcfKjf., nial'.r sen- j' 
Has the author ucpj general woids m 
phrases wher« sue/he could uro motp 
specific ones? (UrHlorline thorw^ 
words or phrases; v^urr,nsl altri na- 
tives ) . 

Proofread the j-nper for the autho! 
and indicate spelling, punctuation, 
and mnrluiniral prr^b ) r ni ^ . 



1. 

2 , 



Oncfc the students have cornpleted tlif? 
critique, the papers atid commenls aip 
to be r-turticd and d i ::cu:;t:r>(l witli the 
author by the peer evaluator. 

Finally, you migh^ want to collect 
this material atid review 11 with nii rye 
to isolating one or two common failings 
that should be discusspd in subseqt:r.r]t 

Tb.is exercise is no cuip-alJ i^i 
poor essay examination pr^r foi mance , s^d 
to sry. But it shouli equip most stu- 
dents witli thf abilily cvalM.tt'^ Uu i. 
own work against generally accepted stan 
dards, and it really should stimulatp 
higher levels of achievement on subse- 
quent essay examinations. 



John Turner (History Pept . 



5. 
6, 



^) >e& the answer relate to the question? 
bo you find any contradictions or 
eirors which weaken the answer? 
Are tlie main points stated clearly in 
the answer? 

Are the main points supported with im- 
portant examples, lacts, or references 
f^om readings nnd class discussion? 
List the important ideas or points 
or.iltted from the answer. 
Does the answer contain' a conclusion 

PLEAGE SHARE THIS NE^/SLETi EP WITH YOUR COILF.^SIIF- 
ANYONE WISHING TO RECEIVE COPIES SHOULD CALL BOB WEIES AT EXT . P.Bl 
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NO. 6: WRITING TO LEARN. LEARNING TO VIUTK 



Whenever ve have a need to explain a 
complicated jdea, or to help make an idea 
clear, or to help rcmciabcr , wc conuncrily 
reach for a pencil and paper. We assume 
that writing an idea down is connected to 
making it more clear, to organizing our 
thinkinc, to helpinp- us remember, to learn- 
ing. This is such x common-sense assump- 
tion that much of schc ling is based on 
it. 

Hypotheses T^^sted 

One of the results of last summer's 
writ*ng workshop is a series of studies 
dcci(5ncd to collect empirical data to 
measure and describe, the relationships be- 
tween writing and learning that are part 
of that assumption. These studies focus 
on a set of specilically defined writing 
"feedback" teachihg techniques and how 
they affect the learning of college stu- 
deiiLri. WrlLlng "icc-buek" in Lheue 
studies consists of assignments, however 
brief, in which students regularly re- 
spond in writing to course material. A 
pilot study during Fall 1978 and simul- 
taneous replication t^tudies during Spring 
1979 (using a quasi-experimental non- 
equivr^'ent comparison group design and 
anrilyr.er, of covariance and chi square) 
test tiie ioilowing four hypotheses: 

1. The more you write, the more 
you learn; 

2. Ideas written about will be 
learned mere clearly than ideas learned 
without the help of writing; 

3. The more you write, the better 
you wi^itc; and 

The more you^write, the more 
you enjoy writing. 



Desig n of the Stuly 

Fifteen professors teachinp; two 
sections of Lhe imiuic cIuul; in a wide 
variety of subject matter areas are 
using one section as an experimental 
group and the other as a cor.iparison 
group. Both sections are tuu^^hL Lhe 
same subject matter using the same teach- 
ing techniques, except that in the ex- 
perimental group significant ideas to 
be learned are being written about usin^j; 
the designated writing feedback tech- 
niques, while in the comparison group 
they are not. All classes are being 
pre- and post-tested on achievcmcnl in 
subject natter, writing skills, and 
attitudes toward writing. The students 
in the experimental groups are being 
asked which ideas they learned most 
and least clearly. Chi square com- 
parisons are beinp; made betwr n ex- 
peeled rrequeiicicu and ucLuui lie- 
quencies among written, non-written, 
most clear, and least clear ideas 
learned. Analyses of the data for 
the fall pilot study show that written 
ideas were the most clearly learned 
and that non -written ideas were learned 
least clearly. The difference war. 
Gir,nirncant bcyorul p - .00. TIk* 
studies were designed by H. Weiss, 6. 
Walters, and L. Kurtas with heJp from 
E. Peters, M. Higgins, and others. 

Shirley Walters 

(Secondary Education/ 
Prof f»sGi oiial oludior, ) 
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WRITING PROGRAM NEWSLETTER - 



Attachiiiorjt D.^ 



- ALTERNATIVE WRITING ASSIGNM ENTS - 

Wrltiag assignments in many college 
courses have taken the traditional form of 
compositions, essay examination questions, 
or term paper assignments. West Chester 
University faculty writing workshops have 
presented a variety of other options for 
incorporating writing into their courses. 

Presented in thid newsletter are a 
number of alternative writing assignments 
that have been successfully used by West 
Chester faculty. It is the ]/ope of the 
Writing Program Committee thpt some ot 
these ideas may be helpful to others as 
well. The committee also hopes that you 
will assist us in our effortr by p '^viding 
additional suggestions that may be dis- 
seminated via this newsletter. 

Summarizing Class Lectures ... For stu- 
dents having difficulty with testing situ- 
ations, summarizing daily class notes can 
be very beneficial. The students are then 
forced to review the notes to clarify and 
then synthesize the material and make it 
more meaningful for studying. 

Exam Question Writin^^ . . . Several faculty 
have allowed students to write evaminatlon 
questions. This role reversal is not only 
beneficial as a writing assig-nor.t, but also 
increases the students' understanding of how 
difficult a task this is. Problems of level 
of diffi,^ulty, ambiguity, anrf content selec- 
tion quickly become as apparent to students 
as they are to faculty. 

Fre^Wri ting Exercises . . . This concept is 
a particularly useful tool for encouraging 
students' writing because it is non-evalua- 
tive. Students can be asked ro respond to 
a questi- s, statement, or idea as ^ ^rt of an 
introduction to a topic or a peer-sharing 
exercise. 



Case Studies 



Using case study 



presentations as a crtalyst for a writing 
assignment can be very effect!, Case 
studies that are relevant to the students* 
program of study can enhance interest in 
the topic area and encourage writing. 

Zg£yr5i£_^^^ qulng . . . Excluding the . .culty 
member fron some assignments can have posi- 
tive outcones. Students can be assigned a 
written task and th-n divided into small 
groups for a peer critiquing exercise. This 
can ]>c particularly effective for first 
drafts of term paper assignments. 

True-tc-Li fe Assignments . . . One parti- 
cularly Important as-ect of a writing 
assignment is making it practical and rele- 
vant to the '^real life" situation. Finding 
assignmen:s that meet this criteria in each 
discipline can be very exciting for students 
and faculty al Ac. 



Faculty members with additional suggestions 
about improving student writing may contact 
Prof. Slaninka or any member of the Writing 
Progvam Co^n.mittee; 



I). Charters 
U- Conbs 
K. Dunleavy 
W. Ov<?rlease 

A. Renger t 
L. Sh^iffer 

F . Struckrr^yer 

B. T^timbore 

R. WrilSS 



Depart ment 

Phys. Ed. 

English 

Economic s 

Chemistry 

Gov' t . /Planning 

P^.ychology 

Phi] osophy 

(Student) 

Lngl Ish 



Journals . . . \he emphasis in a journal 
assignment is to allow students to express 
their ideas, feel, ^s, and thoughts in their 
own style. Quantity rather than quality is 
Important in a journal assignment. faculty 
should refrain from narking journals on spell- 
ing, mechanics, or punctuation. 



We have rejuvenated the Writing Pro;;rain 
new5:Letter to provide faculty Mjth 

addLtional dosistance in helpme student' 
to urite n-ul learn. We invite 



comments and vo^ur_ contr ibiit lors 
our future issues . 



for 
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WHITING PROGRAM NEWSLETTER - 



luisan Sidiiiiiha (Nursinq) has been 
invited to sJiar e with you some writing 
activities that are required in her 
depar imerit Yon niay find same ot these 
ciLlivities useful tor or adaptable to 
your c^Ho conlerit areas. Because of 
li.ufed space, sfie has not irtcluaed 
^li ut the wriliny activities in the 
Ntir sing Departinent- 



^^B§Ctmf?nt al New5i_et ter 

!he nursing students publ i s»» each 
semester a Newsletter fur their 
peers. 1 wo senior students serve as 
co-edilors of the newsletter arid 
reporters are selected from each 
clas?. In this way, many students are 
involved in the process of writ.ng. 
Itie newsletter has become a major 
njeans of cummiui i c at i on am(3r»g the 
f nil si ruj c 1 asses . 



yniting Award 

As an additioric^., incentive to 
students, a Writir^g Award -as 
established. Ihe mair» objective of 
this award is to recognize aru.'' 
aclciuwledye outstanding achievement in 
writing. Studertts are asLed to siibmi t 
both nursirig and nun-nursing papers 
fur L uns' deration by ttie Writing Award 
LommitLt-e. All other examples of 
writing are also welcome. Two awards 
are yiveii eacii year — ore to a junior 
^fid one to a senior. The winnt?rs' 
nahit?s are displayed on a per manerji 
plaque in the:- "^lursir^g Department. 



1 



t'fjy^L Assi gnment s 



lo fMiiphasize writing as a process, 
nut in ,t as a product, studer^us are 
-u submit a first draft alu^g 
written sel f -eval uat i ofi of ttie 
t\ ttie due date. Peer evaluation 
:i are tt»en scheduled so that 
at, yive feedback to each ottter. 



asl 1 
wi th 
(Ir aft 

se^s ? 
peer s 



Utuder.is can also choose to meet wit \ 
a faculty member for additional 
(jnidance. If this option is tahert, a 
uritiruj eval Halt ion conferertce is 
arranged, (acuity are discouraged f :j 
w^lsively "marking up" t\\e papers. 



Rather, they are encouraged to give a 
nummary of constructive criticism to 
the student. Ihis f oi m of evaluation 
has been f uunil to tje a more 
satisfactory method of evaluc».inq 
students ' wr i t i luj. 



t^ycsiny L,_r e ^lans 

A major responsibility of the 
nursing students is to utilize the 
nursing process in a var lety (jf 
clirucal settings. Tor each client 
assi cjcimerit , a nursiruj liistury is 
taken, a physical e>:am performtui, cirul 
nursing diagnoses developed, students 
then collaborate witti clients to plan 
spec 1 f 1 c goal s and i nter vent i ons. 
Evaluatioii of ttie plari is the last 
stage in the process. At ttiis time the 
student arialyzes the effectiveness of 
tt»e plan and makes necessary 
r e V 1 s 1 ons . 



[:Lt^e:^Wr i t i ng Activities 

]r»e concept of free wr iting is 
introdnted during lectures .uid in tht? 
clinical setting. Ihe followiruj are 
two e^:afnples of this very useful 
t ec hr 1 1 gue : 

befnte the first clinical day, 
studer^ts were asked to write for five 
MUiiutes on "how they felt about guMig 
irdo the clini(al area." Utilization 
uf |?r e conf er erice time to sliar e their 
feelirigs with their peters f)r uved lo ht? 
very tjerief i c i al . SilucJents were (^uitl 
to discover that the arn:ieties they 
were expei i en(- j ng were nut ah all 
ur 1 1 ijue . 

(Joe faculty memljer had studt^nts in 
class write about the (.t»ar»ges they ul 
perceived in tliemst^lves aruJ charnjes 
they expected to occur aver the ne,: I 
semester. Ihis inlecjrated the f.ocrept 
uf change ird o the 1 ec I ur e. 

Susan C SI am nka 
Depar tnient of Nnrsiruj 
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NO. 12« DESIGNING ESSAY FXOM! mo r I'jrJ 



There is more to taking essay exa .s 
than knowing the fa ^s. Often, some 
students do better than others not 
because they know more but because 
they e:<press themselves better. 

Instructors often complain that 
students write their worst on essay 
e:<aminations. The pressure of an 
examination discourages goad style 
But tUe chief weakness of examination 
answers is not that they are 
unpolished or ungrammat i cal or 
awl- ward; it is that they are not 
composed at all. Many students do not 
first plan what they want .q say. Too 
ofteu they begin to write without a 
clear purpose and assume that as long 
as they are writing they are somehow 
answering the question. The result is 
often an answer that is irrelevant, 
unclear, and ever, self-contradictory. 



The checklist below summarizes some 
considerations m des^igning an essay 
quest I un : 

CHOICE DF TASf. 

1. Does Ihs question test the 
students- under staruJing of significant 
cour se contenf 

2. Is the question sufficiently 
focused to allow students to say 
sometliing r.ubstantive m the time 
all owed-^ 



^. Is the question the end p„int of 
a sequence of previous writinn 
assign,nents ur other preparation- 

.r.'^L ^I'f'' ^upstiun allow students 

conn^c '"^^^^ ''"^'^ i-rninq. make L 
neTwa,; ' '^^^ ^^^^^^ - ^ 

WQRDIhJG 

1- Is the task clarified by exact 
Klat:V justify, etc.-^ (S.e the-^-^t 

any steps in the writing tas» 
spelled out clearly? ^ 

fK^I ^ there enough context given so 
that students can immedi atel y^i ar^ "° 
their answers without spending time 
figuring out the demands of the 
question"^ 

4. Would it be appropriate or 
helpfu) to frame the question a^ 
simulated professiuna? probllr^" " 



EVALUA! ION CRI TERiA 



1^ Do Btudentn know the relative 
worth of various questions ur parts of 

?i:f:.:rr-^^° - app.^,t:oV' 

whfc'h^M^^''"'""'' '^'"^ '''^ criteria by 
wtnch their ar,...v.Br s will be graded- 

( over ) 



AN ESSAY EXAMINATION WDRrSHDP fUR sTuDENIS ' " 

on'pre;:rr;.rfor^^°t:no °' ^'^^^"^ ^ -^^-'-p 

December 5 at 3- 30 Jo 4^0^' ' ' '''' '"^^'^ 

to 12:U0 a.m. L^r-at^ on 1 ^U^^ • ""^ repeated December 6 at 11:00 

H.rdees ar .a , ' ' ^--n ,05 („ld 



At taf^hn.on I I) .7 



The words thau follow arc^ frequently 
usf?d in eGsay examinations: 

SUnriARlZE: Sum up; give the main 
points brief)/. Summarize the wa^^s i^n 
S^flJiEb P^QPl!: 9L§5§[:ye food. 

lEV^LUATE; Give the good points and the 
bad one^; apfiraisef give an opinion 
recjarding the value of; talk over trie 
.advantages and limitations. Evaluate 
iLl^ EPDtriyy^ions of tefjching 
Tiachi. nes. 

i:UNlRr>5r: Bring out the points of 
difference. Contract the noy^i^ Pf 
k?^D§ f^y^teg and William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

EXPLAIN: Make clear; interpret; make 
plain; tell 'Miow to do"; tell the 
meaning of. Exyl ai_n how scientistc 
'.T^Ui ?t tLfQ^^A tCLQia^L a full^-scaLe 

DESCRIBE: Giv€? an account of; tel ) 
about; give a word picture of. 
y^^tcLy.? ttl^ P^C^QlL^s of Gi^za. 

DEFINE: Gi ve the meaning of a wcrd or 
concept; place it in the class to 
which it belofig*^ and set it ^f f from 
otfier items in the sau.e class. Define 
ill? i^Li!? "§L^b§ly9?" • 

CDriPAF^F: Bring out the points of 
similarity and points of differ«^nce. 
Comgare the l^gi^J^tiye branches of 
the state government and the 0^ti9D:§i 

DISCIJSB: Talk ovor; consider from 
Vc"^rioM^ points of view; prespnt the 
ffiffprent sides of. Discuss the use of 
pesticides in controlling '0Q5gui_toes . 



CRITICIZE: State yunr Df)inion of th? 
correctness or merits of an item or 
is-^ue; critici«=;m m ./ approve or 
disapprove. Criticize the increasing 
y§!i of §i?ohpl. 

JUSTIFY: Show good r asons for; give 
your evidence; preser^t facts to 
support your f>oF,i tian. Justi f y 
^ID^LIE^D §L!try ' WoLld War II. 

TRACE: Follow the course of; follow 
tlie trail of; give a description of 
proc,rt?ss. Trace the development of 
tel evision in school instruction. 

INTERPRET: Make plain; give the 
meaning of; give your thinking about; 
translate. Interpret the poetic line: 
"Ib^ ^oyod of a cobweb snagpi^ng is the 

PROVE: Establish the truth of 
somethirig by giving factual evidence 
or logical reasons. Prove that in a 
f-^iiz^fPpiPyiD^O t economy a society can 
g§t ^9C? of OD? product only by giving 
yo ^Dijther product. 

ILLUBTRAre: U^e a word picture, a 
diagram, a chart, or conctete e?<an\ple 
to rioirify a point. Illustrate the u:3e 
f ca^ -^nul t s in the ^'fnph i^bigus war f ar^e 
of Cl^ri^Ljy?!: the Gr^eat. 

♦ * * # If 

Tlie Writing Program office alno ha^-, 
copies of NpwC'letter No. 5, by John 
Turner (History Dppt.), whicri present?; 
a useful way to teach F?s<^ay 
examination i 1 I i,, cc^ntfttt courr.er,. 
Call Ext. 2297 for a copy. 
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What Happened in tho Summer Workshop? 



Providing mors •mphasls on writing 
and xihinkfng skills in their courses is 
the best way to help students become 
t:etter writers and thinker's. Fourteon 
West Chester University faculty con- 
cluded this in a two-day f acul t y wor k"- 
shop in late May under the sponsorship 
of the Faculty Development Committee 
and the Dean ni Arts and Sciences. 
Based on learning logs submitted by all 
participants -from the departments ai 
Physical Education, Art, Health, Psy- 
chology, Communicative Disorders, Busi- 
ness Administration, Chemistry, and 
Childhood Studies and Reading, the 
event was well worth the time invested. 

"Why is writing so di f f i luI t?" This 
question began the workshop. Answers 
included tho difference between speech 
and writing and the variety ijf audien- 
ces and writing styles. Gai \ Hearn, 
Diology Department Chairperson at 
Beaver College and co-author of the 
book yriti_ng l,n the Arts and Sciences, 
discussed the a lication of writing 
assignments in her discipline and how 
writing can be adapted to any field of 
study, Hearn noted that surface er- 
rors, punctuation, and spelling are 
students' problfc?ms, not professors'. 
Time should be spent on format, tht. 
significance of the writing, and the 
idea of audience <who the student in 
writing for). Hearn encourages the use 
of peer eview an^ sel f -eval uat ion in 
lessening the burden on professors. 

Over the ne>t t day and a half, pre- 
sentations by Bob Weiss and Leigh 
Shaffpr covered evaluation, creation of 
specific writing assignments, and lear- 
ning-centered wri t ing. Participants 
discussed their purposes for writing, 
designed specific writing assignments, 
and considered new or revised writing 
emphasis course summaries. As a re- 
sult, they developed ider^ they wanted 
to try in classes and were thinking of 
restructuring course requirements. 

The learriing logs done by the group 
reveal much enthusiasm and many new 
insights into writing across the curri- 
culum. The participants seemed eager 
to try new approaches utilizing more 
writing tasks. 



For several participants, linkages 
between writing and learning were new 
and exciting. Before the workshop, 
Darwood Taylor (Bus. Adm. ) had focused 
on "writing as a communication tool;" 
now he sees it as "a learning tool," 
with the communication skill improving 
"as a by-product of better learning," 
To Jack Lowe (Rhys. Ed , 'Probably 
the most . -^portant elen.ent is to under- 
stand writing as a learning process .n 
itself and consequently doubly valu- 
able." Gus Sermas (Art) noted that 
using writing to emphasize what one 
really knows is the most important idea 
for him. Rick Murray (Bus. Adm.), who 
is reformatting his Business Management 
course into a writing emphasis course, 
and ''will use many more learning cen- 
tered writing tools in lectures." 

Cleavonne Stratton (Communicative 
Disorders) was one of several partici- 
pants who became "vividly awa-e of the 
importance of identifying the audience 
to whom you are writing." As an addi- 
tional outcome, one participant saw in 
the workshop "a chance to develop more 
[personal ] career goals for myself," 

The consensus of opinion was that the 
workshop was valuable, "Or-e the 
most fascinating aspects of this work- 
shop has been the relevance of the 
information for the numerous disci- 
plines represented," said Dorothy 
Now,,ck (Health). "The suggestions have 
bTcfn easily transferable — for the most 
P^"^*^ — to my course assignments in Pub- 
lic Health." Connie Zimmerman (Child- 
hood Studies) feit that her "confic.nce 
level" in helping -tudents to improve 
their writing had be^ ) supported as 
well as increased. Sam Moore (Psych.) 
felt that the workshop was "an excel- 
lent experience which generated a wide 
variety of ideas ^or intrgrating wri- 
ting into the curriculum...." ;>udy Ray 
observed, "The greatest contribution 
was the practical application of all of 
the information. ... " 

The onlv neaative rommpnt was that 

^dcJ.tional workshops 
ta fall and spring are currently m 
the plannir^ i^^ge. Look for details 
In coming neMS atters. 
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Attachment D.9 



WHAT 13 CGLLAt^UKH I 1 vb LtAhNlNU ' 

The collaborative learning movement 
in the U.k, and the U.S. is a response 
to the d 1 -f f 1 cLil ty many students have 
in adapting to college life. What 
these students were found to need was 
not an extension of traditional class- 
room learning, nor tutoring and coun- 
seling programs staffed by graduate 
students and other professionals, but 
an altogether different means of lear- 
ning: collaboration with each other. 
In a major article describing the 
reasons for and principles of collabo- 
rative learning, Kenneth Bruffee urges 
teachers to try to establish processes 
whereb/ students learn from and with 
one another ("Collaborative Learning 
and the * Conver sat i on of Mankind,'" 
College English 46, Nov. 1984). 



••CONVERSATION" AND THE NATURE OF 
THOUGHT AND h NOWLEDGE 

Bruffee defines thought as interna- 
lized, private conversation. Because 
our life in a community gener, tos and 
maintains public conversation, thought 
r-equires us to understand the nature 
of community con verse. 1 1 on . To think 
well individually, we must fir^t learn 
lo thirtk well collectively and we must 
learn to converse well in our fields 
uf interest. We need to taU and 
write ejitensively in our r" • iplines, 
not a& individual integer::,, Dut as 
col 1 aborat 1 ve conversational i sts. 
Thufi academic writing and writing 
appropriate to work in business and 
the professions are both written 
within and addressed to a community of 
status equal peers. 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICAilONS 
Collaborative xearning provides a 
social conte;;t in which students can 
experience and practice the ^lnds of 
conversation valued by college 
teachers. Student peers, Bruffee 
points out, lack the- ^nowledge that 
would enable them to constitute know- 
ledge commurj 1 ti es- But all students 
bring partial knowledge < e;;p er i ence ) 
and can pool that knowledge, making 
accessible the normal discourse of the 
^nowledge community they together are 
attempting to enter. "To learn is to 
wort collaboratively to establish and 

ERIC , 



maintain tnowledqe among a community 
ot knowledgeable peers-..." The con- 
tinued vitality of rnowledge communi- 
ties depends first on maintaining 
established \ now 1 edge , then on 
challenging and changing it. 

Bruffee, however, cautions teachers 
not to move abruptly into collabora- 
tive learning. Throwing students to- 
gether with no guidance merely perpe- 
tuates conf ormi t y , i n 1 1 m i dat i on , and 
1 evel 1 ng-down of qual i ty . Facul t i es 
must 1 n stead create and mai ntai n a 
demanding academic en^'ironment that 
makes col 1 aborat ion — soc i al engagement 
in intellectual pu'-suits — a genuine 
pa'-t of students ' educational 
devel opmen t . 



CRITICAL THIN^ ING, PROBLEM-SOLVI hlG 
and WRl . iNG 

On October 17, Chris Thaiss and 
Randy Gab el of George Mason Un i ver ~ 
sity led a faculty seminar on critical 
thinking and proul em-sol vi ng . Both 
are active in their university's Plan 
for Alternative General Education 
(PAGE): an interdisciplinary series of 
courses that hel p the student under- 
stand the vital connections afnong many 
areas of stud v. Through PAGE, the 
U! yersity strivps; to give stcJents 
Lne breadth of [ nowiedae arid those 
habits of mind that will lead to their 
success as critical thinkers and prob- 
lem sol vers in their chosen fields. 
Col 1 aboration by some one hundred 
f Acul ty members produces these 
required general education courses. 
Students develop "literacies" in a{\a- 
lytic thln^ ing and ir the computer. 
Course assignments and teaching 
methods emphasize the sliuderjts' prac- 
tice and improvement of their develop- 
ment as writers, readers and speaf ers 
in the forms appropriate to all the 
fields of study they will encounter. 
The program mal es a strong commi tjnent 
to writing. 



A REMINDER: 
December 5, 1985, John Trimbur pre- 
sents a faculty seminar on "Collabora- 
tive Learn 1 ng " in Phi 1 3 ps fiemor i al 
Library. A lecture will ta^ e 
place from 3:00 to 00 followed by a 
demonstration from 4' 00 to 5:00. 

2 



